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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—__»———. 


HERE does not appear to be any chance for a solution of the 
European struggle by a Congress, and not very much perhaps 
of the assembling of the Congress itself. Yesterday week, before 
the Whitsun recess, Lord Clarendon said that ‘‘ confidential com- 
munications—he could scarcely describe them as having the 
character of negotiations,”—by the way, Mr. Layard did so de- 
scribe them the same evening in the Commons, but then Mr. 
Layard is not a very adequate representative of his chief, —‘* were 
at the present moment going on, and he hoped they might termi- 
nate in a meeting of all the Powers concerned. . . . he could not 
hold out any hope that these proceedings would terminate in 
peace.” That is not very sanguine certainly, and last Thursday 
Mr. Gladstone ‘‘ did not think there was anything of consequence 
to add to the short statement made in another place by my noble 
friend the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs.” And certainly 
he did not add much. He spoke of England as ‘‘ acceding to the 
proposals made,” so that at least we have not been the fussy origi- 
nators of this probably useless talk. Mr. Gladstone was rather 
vague as to the proposed subject of the Conference. Mr. Disraeli 
asked him whether it was ‘to agree on territorial compen- 
sations which would offer indemnities and satisfaction to the 
claims of Prussia, Austria, and Italy.” That was not exactly it, 
Mr. Gladstone said, and it would be “ dangerous to say in precise 
terms” what it was. All which means, that a Conference to discuss 
a meteorological expedient for dispersing clouds is proposed as a 
remedy for an inevitable and very formidable storm. 


In the midst of the proposals for Congress the preparations for 
war continue. ‘The call of the Kaiser for men has at once been 
answered, and it is stated that he has 700,000 men enrolled, and 
the means of calling out 300,000 more. In Prussia the summons 
to the landwehr has almost emptied the cities, and interferes with 
every department of business, even professors, editors, bank 
clerks, railway officials, and artists being swept up to serve as 
private soldiers, The consequent discontent is very great, and 
the recruits in some instances very mutinous. Still they have all 
arrived. In Italy 300,000 men are collected on the frontier, the 
national guard has been mobilized, and twenty regiments of volun- 
teers have been enrolled amid universal rejoicing. France, too, 
is said to be silently arming, and though there is little evidence of 
this, still the Emperor is in a much better position for a campaign 
than he was before the Italian war, having at least 200,000 mov- 
able troops at disposal. It is stated in Paris that if war breaks 
out it will begin on the Ist of June, but these prophecies with a 
circumstance are very untrustworthy. 


_ An under-current of opposition to war is making itself visible 
m many places. The Saxons, who will be dreadfully harassed, 
are hanging out Prussian flags in opposition to their Government, 
which is Austrian, and a “ Parliament” at Frankfort, composed 
of 215 members of the German legislatures, protests against the 
war as ‘‘a war of Cabinets, devised for the selfish ends of 
dynasties,” and against any attempt to yield up German terri- 
tory to the foreigner. The members demand that the war should 
be localized, the armies of the minor States kept in reserve to 
meet invasion, and a Germanic Parliament called to settle all 
differences, a demand to which Prussia accedes, provided the 
Parliament sits in Berlin. In France also it is said that the 
middle classes are exasperated at the idea of war, particularly 


for Italy, and the Emperor is compelled to procure the insertion 
of articles in the papers showing how pacific he always has been. 
Precisely the same feeling was manifested in 1859. 


Prince Charles of Hohenzollern arrived this week at Bucharest, 
and has been installed as Hospodar and made the conventional 
speech about being ‘always a Rouman.” He seems to be a man 
of some spirit and ambition, for as soon as he heard of the plebis- 
citum calling him to the throne he set the protest of the European 
Congress at defiance, crossed Austria in disguise, descended the 
Danube, and discovered himself only to the first Wallachian 
sentry. It is reported that Turkey intends to resist this election 
by force, and is massing heavy bodies of troops along the Danube, 
and on Wednesday it was announced that a ‘* combined ” force of 
Turks and Russians had entered the Principalities. This is now 
denied, and on Friday M. Reuter informed us that the King of 
Prussia had suggested a marriage between Prince Charles and a 
sister of the Duc de Leuchtenberg, of course to conciliate St. 
Petersburg. It seems probable that as the Prince is in Bucharest, 
the powers, after a great deal of angry correspondence, will leave 
him there, fearing to allow either Turkey, or Austria, or Russia 
to expel him. If there is anything in the new Hospodar he may 
have a career, his throne being a far better point d’appui against 
the Sultanct than that of Greece. Three of these German adven- 
turers have now gained thrones, Christian of Denmark, Maximi- 
lian of Hapsburg, and Charles of Hohenzollern, and the last has 
the best chances of the three. 


Stephens has arrived in New York, and all is gas and gla1- 
ness. He has been appointed General Head Centre, the factions 
are reconciled, O’Mahony dismissed, and Roberts about to resign, 
the circles are remitting money, Stephens promises to fight British 
troops in Ireland “in solid front,” and the beginning of the end 
is at hand. Stephens declares that his object is not Canada, but 
Ireland, and intends, we presume, to purchase a fleet, equip fifty 
thousand men in green and gold, and carry them across the 
Atlantic to Galway. Pending that grand demonstration, he is 
living very quietly at the Metropolitan Hotel, New York, and is 
at once president and treasurer of the Fenian Brotherhood, not very 
poorly remunerated posts. There is scarcely the stuff in Stephens 
of which revolutions are made. 


There was an out-gloor Reform meeting on Primrose Hill on 
Monday, of which the principal features were the east wind and 
a letter from Mr. Bright, both of them violent, and only one of 
them favourable to the meeting. Mr. Bright repeated that the 
object of the Tories is to put the working men of England exactly 
in the same position in relation to the Constitution in which the 
Southern planters wish to put the negroes of the Southern States,— 
to admit their civil rights and ignore their political rights. This 
is true, but misleading. Mr. Lowe no doubt speaks and feels 
towards the working class very much as the planters speak and 
feel towards the freedmen,—with real dislike and contempt. But 
the Conservatives in general do not feel so, and dread—not the class, 
but the special electoral arrangements which make the numbers of 
the class so formidable. We hold as strongly as Mr. Bright that 
to raise the borough franchise from 7/. to 8/. will stultify the Bill, 
but we do not hold that all who wish to do so wish to treat the 
working man as the Southern planter wishes to treat the freed- 
man. Mr. Bright may sometimes find it necessary for special 
reasons to refuse a friend a loan, as he would a beggar, because 
he has not enough for himself, and that is so far treating him 
no doubt as he would treat a beggar. But if Mr. Bright were 
therefore charged with wishing to treat him as a beggar, he 
would see the injustice of his own rhetorical illustration. 


India never has much to talk of, and a great fuss is being made 
there just now about the delinquencies of a Captain Harward, R.A, 
Commissioner of Ordnance in charge of the arsenal at Agra. He 
has been committed for trial on a charge of selling Enfield rifles 
and old muskets to the agents of native States, and letters are 





produced from him to one Chuggun Lall, a man who dealt for 
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Gwalior, Tonk, and Kotah, of a highly suspicious character. * It | hands to satisfy the demand. Thus, in the parish of Winterboon 
seems inlesl certain either that Captain Harward did sell the Gunner, Mr. Edward Cusse, the churchwarden, only the a 
articles, or that several natives are in a conspiracy to ruin him, | day lost a horse and phaeton, seized to pay the visitation fees 9] lie, 
alternatives on which the Court will deeide. The Indians of course | plus the expense of the action (10/. 19s.); and in the parish of wae 
suspect a grand plot, and it certainly is not advisable to seli | Grimstead Mr. C. L. Rumboll had to pay 9/. 13s. 7d. (the pe 
Enfiells to native States; but the few hundreds sold ean make | demand having been 3/. 0s. 8d.), to ransom some favourite pigs 
little difference, and the whole affair, even if Captain Harward is which were seized to defray the sum. In neither case had — 
guilty, differs in nothing from the frauds which go on in every | rates been made. We believe there were no less than twenty 
storekevper’s department of every State in the world. Here the writs for the recovery of visitation fees served in one day against 
corruption was in shoes, in auother place in stationery, and in | churchwardens in Salisbury Corn Exchange. It may be that 
| voluntary rates will be more popular and more willingly paid, 
A grand International Show of flowers was opened on Tuesday ae — made (ft ot oi) by 8 majority against the will of 
on come ground near the Horticultural Gardens. Three and a half js eeeory, Sete Geen; nat ved aber tanned clear that under a 
acres of land have been converted into.s garden, with broad walks, | voluntary rate the “ ecclesiastical churchwardens, "as the new 
eins icoitaiias aihiiiieas this oaR tntedien tin ilighs cautee * Bill proposes to call them, whose duty it will be to pay the visita. 
2 eon se EOS : .. | tion fees, should not be liable for anything beyond the amo 

in bya gigantic tent 562 feet long by 293 feet broad, and requiring | ies elie ell tiie dihctiastitaiatia dae ten thi gi oat unt of 
19,000 yards of canvass. ‘The flowers belong to many climates, r i . “ : ay : ‘a — Jom : i “ne e provision should 
i proluce with their immense banks of colour a kaleidoscopic ee ee ee ee Cerny See Chane See present 


India in arms. 





Pa sige | anomalous position. 
effect highly pleasant to the great number of visitors. Ons tent | ? ] asap eal 
of orchids alone was larger than most flower shows, being 55) feet | Austria has promised Italy, and Prussia has promised Austria to 
long by 40 wide, a fact which seems to overwhelin the reporters ; respect all private property at sea,—ships as well as goods,—in the 
but uo special result is reported from the gathering of these huge | approaching war, on condition of reciprocity. This is the natural 
| ‘ ° . 
corollary from the terms of the Congress of Paris, which bound 
all the Powers to respect enemies’ goods in neutral bottoms 
/ . . , rue ’ 
AIT EG a P 'and neutral goods in enemies’ bottoms. ‘This conceded ce 
Mr. R. Dudley Baxter publishes a letter fiercely attacking the!,, |. oe gree ted, to keep 
: 7 : . aig. 2 the right of confiscating enemies’ ships is merely to oblige the bel- 
groupings of boroughs proposed by Mr. Gladstone. His objec- | ;. . : ‘ “ie eS ap. 
A ; : : ; : | ligerent nation to trausfer its ships and its carrying trade for a 
tions are that in many cases the distances between the grouped | ,. . as hi 
: ‘ . : ‘ time to some neutral flag, an inconvenience which could not hasten 
boroughs are excessive, and in many others the boroughs have no | . : 
‘ : 5 : . “aes . the conclusion of a war by a day. If any of these powers can be 
homogeneity. Harwich, for instance, is linked with Maldon, : ’ ‘ ‘ss 
ieee ‘ ¢ : wes said to be the gainers by this arrangement it is probably Italy 
a town thirty-seven miles off by railway, Evesham and Tewkesbury oy | , : : : 
hte 7 . * | Which has the largest mercantile marine, and therefore would 
with Cirencester, forty-one miles away. Dartmouth, a watering- : ne ieee oy ‘ 
aig, ee. vais de . © | suffer most from the necessity of transferring it or losing it. It is 
place and seaport, is coupled with Totness and Ashburton, agricul- ‘ 
" a | true she has also the largest navy, but in days of steam no nayy 
tural places; Lymington, a seaport, with Andover, an agricultural : . oe ‘ 
ET resale , can protect a large mercantile marine against even one or two 
town, and forty miles away. Many of these objections are valid, | hostile cruiser 
. E “ . rr ° SlLCc Sers. 
but the Government had only a choice of evils. They must either 
disfranchise these boroughs altogether, in which case the Tories Lord Clarendon adopted the somewhat unusual course of writ- 
would defeat them, or group them under all disadvantages. | ing on the day after the panic a circular to the various British 
Distance will at all events make bribery difficult, and want of con- | embassies and legations throughout Europe, explaining that 
nection compel electors to choose men known outside the locali- | the crisis in England had been a credit crisis, arising from the un- 
| 
| 


inasses Of flowers—not even a new plant, mere bigness being 


apparently considered in itself sufficient success. 








ties in which they Jive. We have rather too much localism pre- | sound operations of finance companies, that the general com- 
vailing in our elections. merece of England was sound, and that the authority given to 

The dead lock in Victoria appears to have ended. ‘The Ministry, /suspend the Bank Act was only a precaution against the danger 
yielding, it must be supposed, to the strong remonstrances from | that really sound firms might not in the present state of general 
England, have sent up the Appropriation Bill to the Council | distrust be able to get the advances they might need. Lord 
without the tariff tacked on to it, and it has been passed. 'The | Clarendon understands these subjects well and writes clearly, but 
Tariff Bill will probably pass subsequently, and the struggle may | We are not quite sure that his official explanation will not excite 
be considered over, though it has revealed the unpleasant fact | oven more distrust among the unintelligent abroad than the English 
that when the two Houses quarrel there is no possibility of | There are many places where it will be thought that 


compromise. If both are maintained, some sort of provision 
must be made, enabling the representatives by a two-thirds’ vote inde 

“19 my } s | lic} £ . reagsurs 2 “ur , 
to act without the Council’s concurrence. | The recall of Sir light of it for the reassurance of Europe. 


panic itself. 
the state of things in perfidious Albion must have been very bad 
ed, before the Foreign Office would have attempted to make 





Charles Darling was creating some excitement, but we are not | ‘ , ‘ 
t - a ; —_ eile aati ; : ee | ‘The second election at Devonport was a triumph for the Liberals, 
d of what kind. aa ? , <a : 
aciaiaieuuauaen cacti eae | Lord Eliot and Mr. Montagu Chambers beating their Conservative 

| 


A correspondent informs the 7imes that in Switzerland the tele- | opponents, Mr. Raikes and the Honourable J. Abbot, by about 











graph is the property of the State, an office is established in almost | fifty votes. _ 
every village, and the charge is uniform, one franc for twenty-five | qy,4 Propagation of the Gospel Socicty met yesterday week, to 
words, irrespective of distance. The despatches are printed, and discuss the policy of the Society towards the clergy of the Natal 
the establishment yields a large revenue to Government. ‘The | dicsene. and the attendance was so large,—swelled chiefly, it is 
writer advocates a similar system in England, where the need for) 111 by a rush of country clergymen,—that the meeting had 
it is much greater than in Switzerland, and where the profit would | ;, adjourn to Willis’s Rooms. Lord Lyttelton, who moved the 
be enormous. We have repeatedly pressed this idea upon the | ¢ys+ resolution, that “none of the society’s missionaries in Natal 
public as one which would equalize facilities of communication, shall until the foregoing resolution [one of qualified censure] be 
greatly increase trade, and yield a revenue which Mr. Gladstone withdrawn be subject to Bishop Colenso,” made a speech moderate 
may apply if he pleases to reduce the national debt. At present from his point of view, most unjust from ours, in which he 
our messages are badly sent at dear rates, whole districts are with- | assumed it as at least highly probable that Bishop Colenso had 
out telegraphs, and the State gains nothing. | been lawfully deposed, gave a general approval to Bishop Gray, 

Mr. Gladstone's Church-Rate Bill has at least the advantage of | and said it was intolerable that the Colonial Church should be 


Archdeacon Denison’s uncompromising opposition, for reasons | told that it is “to have the bondage of an establishment without 
which may be summarily described as amounting to this,—that | its benefits.” But how if the chief moral benefit consists in what 
what satisfies a Dissenter will never satisfy Archdeacon Denison. | Lord Lyttelton calls its bondage? Dr. Rowland Williams moved 
The prospects of Mr. Gladstone's compromise seem fair, but the | an amendment, which was seconded by Mr. Kinnaird, and lost, 80 
Bill contains no provision for protecting churchwardens against | that those of the missionaries in Natal who still wish to receive 
demands made upon them when they have no assets to satiety | their salary from the society must desert their bishop. The 
those demands, It has happened in several instances lately in} Bishop of Oxford then moved a resolution requesting Bishop 
Wiltshire that churchwardens serving, contrary to their own wish, | Gray to give for the present such episcopal superintendence to the 
simply because no one else could be found to accept the office, have | society’s missionaries in Natal as he may be able to afford, or to 
been proceeded against for visitation fees, and their property | obtain from other South African bishops. Dr. Wilberforce com- 
actually sold by auction to pay for the fees and the legal expense | pared Dr. Gray to Athanasius, panegyrized him cordially for 
of the proceedings, though they had no parish money in their! his stand against heresy, and spoke of the Natal seo a8 vacant. 
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The Dean of Westminster contended that the deposition of Dr. 
Colense was entirely extra legal, and that his opponents, not Dr. 
Colenso himself, were dividing the Church into parties. _ The 
Bishop of Ely, passing from the theological ground, accused Bishop 
Colenso of * dishonourable” conduct in breaking his compact with 
and devoting himself instead to ‘undermining the 
very principles of our faith,” and the Bishop of Oxford's resolu- 
tion was carried by a very large majority. Little as we admire 
Dr. Colenso’s style of criticism, if this is to be the mode of 
governing the new free Colonial Church by the power of the purse 
jn London, we confess we should gladly see a secession from the 
Propagation of the Gospel Society, which should devote itself to 
port a national, and not a free Church in the colonies. 


the society, 


sup 
A fight for the Championship which will probably be memor- 
able came off on Thursday, near Farningham. ‘The combatants, 
Mace, the present champion, and Goss, a pugilist from whom the 
Ring seems to expect much, appeared on the ground in perfect 
condition, stripped and set to, and for an hour and a quarter went 
through ali the motions of a most scientific encounter without ever 
striking one hard blow, to the amazed disgust of the ruffians 
around, who flung a shower of sarcasms, imprecations, and 
blasphemies on both combatants without effect. The battle was 
finally declared drawn, and the assemblage, after seeing two 
lads “ punish” one another for a few minutes, returned utterly 
disappointed. The meaning of the affair is not very clear, 
but the men for some private reasons of their own did 
not, it is evident, mean to fight. ‘The usual amount of 
abuse is poured on the police for being too late, but we want 
to have one question answered. Supposing Mr. Mill’s principle as 
laid down in his essay on liberty to be true, what have the police 
to do with a prize-fight? ‘Lhe combatants like it, the spectators 
like it, everything occurs by consent, and nothing is injured ex- 
cept morality and the skins of gladiators, whose death on the spot 
would be no loss to mankind. Surely it is the duty of the 
member for Westminster to move the repeal of the laws which make 
prize-fights illegal and exhibitions of gladiators murder. 


It seems that game cocks will attack children. A child of three 
years of age was killed at Old Ford by an aggressive game cock, 
which attacked him as he stood at the door, and sent him in with a 
pecked and bleeding face, from the injuries to which he died in 
about six days. Professional pugilists among the lower animals 
seem to be even more dangerous and quarrelsome than among 
men. Prizefighters, bull ‘dogs, and game cocks are the lowest 
characters in the animal world. 


A diary by a Mr. Jones, said to have been a clerk in the War 
Department at Richmond during the civil war, has been pub- 
lished at Philadelphia, and seems to be thought genuine in New 
York. Jones appears to have been inconsequent in his entries, 
but on the whole the diary dwells with affecting earnestness on 
his deficiency in shirts and food. A new shirt, he said, on Novem- 
ber 6th, 1864, would cost 30 dols. (6. sterling), cotton being 
5 dols. (1/.) the yard. On the 21st February, 1864, he confides 
to his diary, —‘‘ I know my ribs stick out, being covered by skin 
only for the want of sufficient food.” On March 18th,—* My 
daughter's cat is staggering to-day for the want of animal food. 
Sometimes I fancy I stagger myself.” But the cat lived four months 
after this. On July 31st it is written, “ My daughter's large pet 
cat died last night under the cherry tree, and was buried this morn- 
ing under a rosebush. I sympathize with Fanni [sic] in the grief 
natural on such an occasion, but really the death of the cat in 
such times as these is a great relief to me, as he was maintained 
at the cost of not less than 200 dois. [40/.] per annum.” The cat 
died of a surfeit, after all. A piece of meat seen to fall in the 
street was appropriated by a too affectionate mistress to the 
wasting cat, and was too much for it. Another cat unintention- 
ally brought the family a fowl, which it had plundered from some 
neighbouring kitchen, and began to consume it on the premises. 
The chicken, in spite of the cat's having had the first turn, was 
cheerfully assimilated by the grateful Joneses. 


A correspondent of the Pall Mall Gazette mentions the very 
curious fact that the late Mr. F. Mahony (Father Prout) was offered 
Cardinal's hat if he would devote himself to the exclusive service 
of the Pope. He agreed, and the negotiation was only broken 
off by a discovery ‘ that his notions of temperance were too liberal 
for the Church.” Father Prout told this story to the writer him- 
self, and it was subsequently confirmed by one of the highest 
Church authorities in Paris. The Father throughout his life was 
perfectly orthodox, and his abilities strongly impressed the leading 
men at the Papal Court. 





The Benchers of Lincoln’s Inn have admitted Mr. Benjamin, 
late Secretary to the ‘Treasury in the Confederate States, without 
obliging him to eat his terms. ‘They say they are compelled to 
accept him in exchange for Mr. Edwin James, who was admitted 
in the same way to the New York Bar—an odd compliment to 
Mr. Benjamin—but there seems little doubt his admission was 
smoothed by the strong Confederate sympathies of the English 
Bar. 


All the world will begin to believe in the latter days, if the heirs 
to the great dukedoms, who have so keen an interest in believing 
in the stability of terrestrial things, and no reasonable hope of 
occupying in the next world as good a relative position as they do 
in this, preach the winding up of the age. Yesterday week a 
crowded public meeting was held at St. James’s Hall, Earl Perey 
in the chair, to hear an address on the immediate proximity of the 
Second Advent. Earl Percy himself appeared to think that the 
doubts entertained by Churchmen as to the authenticity of parts of 
the Bible was the most ominous sign of the times. He then intro- 
duced a Mr, Walker, who preached for an hour and a half, appa- 
rently from an Irvingite point of view, on the approaching judgment, 
and Earl Percy moved the vote of thanks. Earl Percy’s mind must 
be a singularly persuadable one to accept gratefully, and on evi- 
dence so slender, the assurance that he shall never enter into 
possession of the Northumberland estates. Perhaps he hopes to 
enter into a more glorious inheritance, and some day we trust he 
may ; but after all, in the meantime, the ideal administration of 
such resources in our poor world would not be so ignoble a 
trust even for a being of higher order than Earl Percy. 


The Directors of the London Labourers’ Dwellings’ Society 
(Limited) are desirous of increasing the capital of the undertaking 
to 50,000/., in order to extend the operations of the society, and 
of providing improved as well as more healthy dwellings for the 
industrious classes. ‘The undertaking is recommended not only 
on account of the good it has effected or is capable of effecting, 
but also as an investment, the annual dividend being at the rate 
of 5 per cent. ‘The reserve fund amounts to 1,400/ 


Several failures have been announced this week, and in some 
cases the liabilities are heavy. The Bank of London has stopped 
payment, and the business of the establishment has been trans- 
ferred to the Consolidated Bank. One failure at Liverpool is 
mentioned in connection with the cotton trade, and rumours are 
current that other large houses in the same branch of business will 
shortly have to ask the forbearance of their creditors. The Bank 
rate remains at 10 per cent., and in the open market the quotation 
is firm, at the official minimum for the best short-dated paper. 


Several large amounts of bullion have been withdrawn from the 
Bank for export to the Continent. ‘The supply of bullion here 
has therefore been further diminished, the stock being 11,857,786l. 
The circulation of notes, however, having declined to the extent of 
630,124/., the reserve of notes and coin shows a slight increase, 
viz., of 185,406/. The supply of bullion in the Bank of France 
has been augmented by 880,000/. during the week. 


Yesterday and on Saturday last Consols left off at 865 } for 
money and 85$ $ for account. 


The closing prices of the leading Foreign Securities yesterday 


and on Friday week were :— 


Friday, May 18. Friday, May 25. 


Mexican ee oe oe oe oe . 17} ee 16 
Spanish Passive .. os o< oe . 20] oe 185 
Do. Certificates oe ee oe oe lk ce 13 
Turkish 6 per Ceuts., 1858.. os oo o 62 oo — 

” ” 1862.. or o« « 59 ve 574 
United States 5.20's oe oe oe . 63 oo 65 





The leading British Railways left off at the annexed quota- 
tions yesterday and on Friday week :— 


Friday, May 18, Friday, May 25. 

Great Eastern o oo ee ee on 38} oe 33 
Great Northern .. o« oe oe a 125 oe 1a2} 
Great Westerm.. «2 +» 7 66 . 3 oP) 53 
Do. West Midland, Oxforl .. oa 49 “< 5° 
Lancashire and Yorkshire ee o« oe 122 ns 
Londou and Brighton .« eo oe a7 95 we of 
Lendon aod North-Western. +e o 12 o« ila 

London and South-Western * ee 934 ae 91h 
London, Chatham,and Dover .« < ee 27 T] 25 

Metropolitan ee oe ee * ler ee 122} 
Midland ee oe < o oe oe 123 oa Jau 
North-Eastern, Berwick .« ee os - lua} ~ luy 

>. os ~« = « 1o2$ oo = 105 

South-Kastern « * os. ee ~ 73 e 6 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


——_»—_ 
THE EUROPEAN CRISIS. 


T is still hailing telegrams, and the big pellets with bul- 
letins about Congress, are on the whole a little more 
irritating than the little pellets with rumours about war. The 
movement of a hundred thousand men, or a new conscription, 
or a purchase of horses, or acollection of tents, or the issue of 
a fierce proclamation, or the concession of arms to volunteers, 
or the seizure of a railway “by supreme order,” are visible 
facts, which an agent of Mr. Reuter can see as well as anybody 
else, and has a great interest in seeing. But a compressed 
statement about a negotiation for compromise is not a visible 
fact, but only a condensation of certain guesses made by certain 
editors at the contents of certain notes which those who write 
and those who receive them have equally an interest in keeping 
profoundly secret. Affairs like the arrangement of a Congress 
are not transacted through despatches, but through notes and 
verbal communications, the nature of which is guarded with 
extreme jealousy, first, lest the Sovereigns should change their 
minds, and secondly, lest the truth should become known on 
*Change, and so render concussion impossible. The utter 
worthlessness of most statements of the kind is proved by the 
fact that, last Saturday, Friday was fixed for the first sitting 
of Conference, while to-day it is postponed for three weeks, 
that Austria was seven distinct times said to have accepted 
or refused the proposal, and is now assumed officially not 
to have answered it, and that every Power is by turns 
reported to demand some impossible “ preliminary basis.” 
Substantially all the information that has been poured into 
London this week amounts only to what Lord Clarendon said 
on Friday se’nnight, that ‘ negotiations—no, communica- 
tions ”"—had passed among the Governments, with a view to a 
Conference upon the serious difficulties now pending and to 
the preservation of peace. That in itself is doubtless true, 
but amounts to nothing at all. There always are communi- 
cations previous to every great war, and they are always sup- 
posed to tend to the preservation of peace. A Conference was 
on the eve of sitting before the Crimean war, and the Italian 
war, and did actually sit before the Danish war, but the effort 
came to nothing. How should it come to anything? The 
Powers know quite well what they want and what they intend 
to resist, they maintain representatives in each other’s capitals, 
they receive reports from agents who know nearly as much 
as Cabinet Ministers, and they are rather embarrassed than 
assisted by the comparative publicity of a Conference, at which 
every Envoy feels that he must not make concessions. Time, 
it may be said, is gained, but time when a nation is fully 
armed only adds to the strain, to the terrible expense, and the 
still more terrible interruption of the ordinary work of life, 
while it makes sacrifice no pleasanter. Tooth-drawing does 
not look easier while one waits at the dentist’s. In the pre- 
sent instance, for example, Prussia cannot keep all her work- 
men away from labour in inaction, or Italy keep up her 
grand armament to no end, or Austria maintain an army of 
700,000 men in contented quiescence. Of course if Prussia is 
willing to yield the Duchies or Austria to cede Venetia peace 
may be arranged, but either of those extreme resolves could 
be signified without the intervention of a machinery which 
every power in Europe dreads. Of course, also, if Napoleon is 
prepared to say that he will have a Congress as a justifi- 
cation of his own policy under penalty of an attack upon 
the recusants, the doubtful Powers may give way, and a Con- 
gress may even be as useful before a war as after it. It will 
have the French army as its sheriff's officer. But it is per- 
fectly clear he has no such intention for England would not 
join him if he had, and the Conference becomes a mere device 
for “conciliating opinion,” and formulating irreconcilable 
differences between the States about to fight, that is, an 
assembly whose proceedings, so far as they are not farcical, are 
mischievous. How the British Government can have been 
deluded into joining in such a scheme we are at a loss to con- 
ceive, unless indeed they are afraid of being taunted in Par- 
liament with a refusal to exhaust all possibilities of peace. 
In the very best case, that of a territorial arrangement, 
they will be required to give guarantees which the people 
will cordially dislike, secure Venetia to Italy and something 
else to Austria, and a third slice of the world perhaps to 
France, and thus repeat in a new form the grand arrangement 
of 1815 which is now finally breaking down. ‘“ Mr. Layard 
has had an interview with the Emperor ;” and what then ? 
Mr, Layard cannot alter the situation, or tell the Emperor 





more than Lord Cowley could, or make Italy careless of 
Venetia, or do any one thing except add a factitious appear 
ance of decision to British resolves. As for his peel | “si 
fluence, he has one of the rashest of tongues, and the Em 4 
ror, a born diplomatist, will twist him round his finger mi 
has twisted a far abler Envoy, Prince de Metternich. Jj 
would have been far wiser and more dignified to stand abso- 
lutely aloof, maintaining intact the right of ultimate action 
but refusing to join amidst the rumbling of artillery in dull 
chatter over a table about the expediency of sending the 
cannon back. 

But, says one who believes peace always possible till 
war is declared, the only insoluble question is Venetig 
and Austria would surrender that province on receiving 
territorial compensation. That we concedé, but how is 
Conference to secure that compensation when it is not 
an executive body? Who is to be plundered? Turkey ? 
Well, Conference might possibly dictate to the Sultan, but 
Russia is equally interested, and dictation to Russia would 
merely change the locale of the expected war. Austria would 
accept Silesia, but Prussia cannot give away a German pro- 
vince or a Hohenzollern sell the; conquests of Frederick the 
Great. That would be an odd response to the only city, 
Breslau, the capital of Silesia, which has heartily supported 
Count von Bismarck’s policy of war. There are no other terri- 
tories to be had without battle, or that general redistribution 
of the map to which England cannot for her own interests be 
a party. Men do not surrender limbs or nations provinces 
until they are absolutely compelled, and a deliberative Con- 
gress possesses no means of compulsion. [If it did, the nations 
would still resist, for the surrender can but take place at last, 
and war is a game at which one successful throw may alter 
the whole aspect of affairs. It seems very melancholy that it 
should be so—that people cannot be reasonable, and moderate, 
and gentle ; but let a Conference ask England for the Orkneys 
in order to avoid a war, and what will be the reply? That 
the Orkneys are not valuable, but that an enemy there 
would require watchfulness, that the next demand would 
be for Ireland, and that England would fight it out 
first. If our right of asylum were invaded we should 
fight coalesced Europe, and territory is as dear to the very 
soul of a Hapsburg as freedom is to us. Unless the 
Kaiser is moderate to weakness a Conference is an absurdity, 
and what special reason has he for moderation? He is a 
beaten man, with a bankrupt treasury and a disaffected 
people, who, if he loses a battle, may also lose an empire? 
Umph! Very true, perhaps, all that, and very pleasant to 
Radicals, but this beaten man, without money or loyal sub- 
jects, has raised armies by the stamp of his foot, is at this 
moment at the head of 700,000 drilled and brave persons, 
who will begin killing when he tells them, and can replace 
them if they are all slain. The first lifting of his standard 
has brought all South-Eastern Europe, a very cesspool of 
soldiery, swarming up to defend it, and Croats, and Wallacks, 
and Slavs, and Dalmatians, and Polish peasants from Galicia, 
and Ruthenians from Transylvania, and starving Czechs from 
Bohemia fight just as well as if they were civilized, perhaps 
better, for they think their Kaiser victorious when news- 
papers say he is crushed. How is Conference to dictate to 
their lord, and if it does not dictate, what is the use of it? 

We have a beautiful example of the utility of Conferences 
in the events of this week. A Conference has been sitting for 
five weeks or so to arrange for the government of the Prin- 
cipalities, and has arrived at the conclusion that no foreign 
Hospodar shall be appointed. The Roumans, who are only 
four millions, on the other hand, arrive at the conclusion that 
he shall be, and under some mysterious impulse select Prince 
Charles of Hohenzollern. That gentleman, more spirited 
than our own Prince under similar circumstances, laughs at 
the Conference, crosses Austria in disguise with a carpet bag, 
and is to-day Sovereign of the Principalities. Supposing 
Conference not executive, he ‘would have triumphed in the 
teeth of its decision; but it is executive, and lo! we have 
the possibility of war in its worst form—a Turkish army 
entering Wallachia and pillaging till the Rouman hatred of 
the Turks will rise from an instinct into a passion, and a 
Russian army entering Moldavia, perhaps only to be driven 
out by another Crimean war. Conference in this case has just 
produced by its own decree the very situation which it strove 
to prevent, the usual result of that form of solemn chatter. 
If Prussia wants peace, let her give up Holstein; if Austria, let 
her surrender Venetia ; if Italy, let her disarm ; if Napoleon, 
let him announce which is his side; but if none of them is will- 
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o make the sacrifice war is still inevitable, and a discus- 
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yd f diplomatists can produce no such willingness. 
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INDUSTRIAL PARTNERSHIP. 


HE first half-yearly meeting of Greening and Co., the 
T wirework company of Manchester, deserves more than a 
passing comment. It may have been the commencement of a 
new form of industrial organization, of a new relation between 
capital and labour. The company working under that name 
was established at Manchester six months ago to carry out 
two objects,—first, to make all the profit honestly attainable 
by making wire nets and other hinds of wire work, and 
secondly, to try whether the interest of master and man could 
not, under some form of co-operation, be made identical. 
Hitherto that principle has been applied in England only by 
associations of workmen, but the Rochdale experiments, im- 
portant and successful as they were, were on one or two points 
incomplete. They showed that associations of workmen could 
manage shops, mills, and almost all forms of industry with 
success, and they immensely improved the condition of the men, 
but then they did not leave a clear place for masters. That 
was a defect, for three reasons. Firstly, money in England is 
held in great masses in individual hands; secondly, there 
exists among us a vast mass of administrative or, as we call it, 
business ability, which is of the highest value in directing 
associated labour wisely, which can and does add indefinitely 
to the value of that labour, and which is not willing to devote 
itself to labour in absolute or equal partnerships. It does not 
pay, say Mr. Brassey, to be anything but head. And lastly, co- 
operation among workmen only is not so consonant to the national 
genius as co-operation between masters and men—limited 
monarchy having got into our bones—and a system which 
harmonizes with the national genius is accepted quickly, while 
one which does not, even if superior in itself, advances very 
slowly indeed. It was thought possible to cure this defect 
by forming an ordinary company on the basis of an existing 
business, and admitting every workman employed to a share 
in the profit of his exertions. Under the trust deed of 
Greening and Co. therefore the company was bound, after 
dividing 15 per cent. upon capital, to divide the surplus 
as a bonus among the workmen, in addition of course to 
wages, or in other words, after paying interest on capital to 
divide profit between brain and hands. All kinds of objec- 
tions of course were started, but Messrs. Greening were con- 
vinced, and aided by the experience of Mr. Hughes, the 
present member for Lambeth, and many other gentlemen, 
they began the experiment. The first result was a sudden 
decrease in waste, the men not seeing why they should waste 
their own property any more than any other masters, and waste 
is perhaps, next to bad debts, the greatest source of manufac- 
turing loss. The next was an immense, advance in the pace 
of the work done, the men putting their hearts into it as 
hired people will not do, and scolding each other for neglect 
asif each man were overseer. The last was a great increase of 
orders, every man employed being as anxious to obtain work, and 
profitable work, or, as himself expressed it, to ‘carry some’ut 
to bonus,” as if he had been the sole master. The result was 
a first dividend at the rate of 15 per cent. per annum, and 4 or 5 
per cent. over for division among the men. Still greater results 
have followed the adoption of the same system in the Whitwood 
Collieries. There, what with strikes, contests, and carelessness 
among the men, dividends had sunk to 4 per cent. when Mr. 
Briggs, the lessee, introduced co-operation, and amid inexplicable 
distrust raised the dividend in three years to 10 per cent. A 
really able man, he actually had to force his men into a 
system in which they did not believe, not seeing a whole 
year ahead, and now the one difficulty is to soothe the wrath 
of those who in their ignorant prejudice rejected the offered 
boon. One person, who may be heard of again in this world, 
and who was under the old system accustomed to lecture 
against the lessee as the “Prince of Devils,” is now a keen 
supporter of that lessee’s “newfangled” idea. In an agri- 
cultural experiment of the same kind made by Mr. W. 
Lawson the labourers when asked to choose between “ co- 
operation "’ and “each for himself’ actually voted by ballot 
against co-operation, under some extraordinary idea that “each 
for himself’ was an “English” maxim, and it will abso- 
lutely be necessary to divide the money against the men’s 
will, relying on the certainty that when they have tasted 
blood they will hunt for themselves. The success of these 
experiments is attracting the attention of the whole North, 
till colliery lessees look askance at Whitwood’s, scenting mis- 





chief, and Trades’ Unions begin to doubt whether “ Briggs’ 
lot’ ought not to be excommunicated as masters, and not men. 
At the meeting of Greening and Co. Mr. Hughes, who made 
his first speech on co-operation years ago to twelve men in 
fustian, of a very enthusiastic type, found himself surrounded 
by “ respectables,”’ and cheered by industrial magnates like Mr. 
Whitworth, perhaps the largest manufacturer in Man- 
chester, and felt evidently half tempted to indulge in 
millennium dreams of the day when the capitalist lion 
should lie down with the proletariat lamb. We do 
not believe much in millenniums, or look forward to any 
time when a race, every member of which is under sen- 
tence of capital punishment, will not have in life more suffering 
than pleasure; but we do believe that the claims of capital 
and labour are reconcilable, that the relation of master and 
man can be made endurable, that brain and limbs can be 
brought to work together in permanent harmony. That 
result would reduce suffering more than any other social 
change short of the adoption of Christianity by the people, 
and this experiment tends directly and visibly towards 
it. It makes labour comparatively free and hearty. Every 
workman is working for himself; and when a man is 
working for himself he not only works better, but he works 
more happily, is free of that galling sense of disproportion 
between effort and result which is so apt, even among edu- 
cated employes, to embitter life. It is not a crank he is 
turning, but a machine he is helping to get results out of, 
results he will see and eat, an idea which of itself, as prison 
inspectors know, adds 20 per cent. to energy. The moral 
gain, too, is enormous. The Zimes says it is absurd to 
import moral speculations into business; but just let the 
proprietors, editors, and printers of the Times all give up 
the moral ideas which, except in politics, we do not 
doubt they possess, all quarrel, and push, and cheat among 
themselves, and see what will become of next year’s dividend. 
Competition, 7. e., jealousy, is of course a capital motive-power, 
most of the evil passions being strong forces, but there is no 
proof that love, fraternity, mutual helpfulness, co-operation, 
call it what you will, is not equally energetic. If it is not, 
economists talk a great deal of nonsense when they speak of 
the power of association, politicians are silly in extolling 
patriotism, and every man of business is an ass when he takes 
a partner instead of a clerk. The success of Greening and Co. 
is not a recondite or a revolutionary fact. It is simply the-re- 
duction to practice of the ideas that aman works rather better 
for himself than he will for other people, and that two horses 
pulling together can drag far more than the load of two 
horses pulling separately. 

How far the system can be extended is of course matter of 
opinion, but it seems, we think, applicable to most undertakings 
not requiring secrecy or the possession of some indivisible 
mental power. No system of co-operation would help to 
make a great writer, or doctor, or engineer earn more than 
he does, and it will be difficult to apply the principle fully to 
affairs which, like banking or contracting, require some degree 
of secrecy. The Legislature, however, has of late provided for 
this last difficulty, firms being authorized to give shares in aid 
of wages, which shares involve no right of inspecting 
books. A delegate from the men, too, can be admitted 
easily enough into the interior of the concern, though 
the men themselves cannot, and the power of dismissal, 
by far the greatest obstacle to the success of any co-operative 
scheme whatever, may be exercised, as in the Government 
services, virtually through courts-martial. As education 
advances confidence becomes more complete, and self-restraint, 
both as to gossip and as to exhibitions of temper, more a 
habit of the mind, and the managers of such societies know 
well that suspicion and temper are greater obstacles among 
Englishmen than any of those which capitalists suggest. 
One power undoubtedly will be lost, and that is the energy 
of despotism. There is in some minds, and especially in 
great administrative minds, a capacity which seems to be 
evoked only by absolute authority, and disappears whenever 
anything intervenes between the volition and the act. They 
succeed only when alone, fail when compelled to discuss, and 
if called on to persuade lose even their original force. Napo- 
leon would make a wretched Cabinet Minister, and the greatest 
Generals have failed whenever called on by circumstances to 
appeal to a council of war. The requisite power is evolved 
only under the combined stimulus of perfect responsibility 
and unquestioned power. But then this loss, which we admit 
to be very real, is one which must be encountered in any 
partnership, and has no special relation to co-operative asso- 
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ciation, least of all to that form of it which Mr. Hughes on 
Monday advocated so well, and which is based on the assump- 
tion that obedience and copartnership can be made recon- 
cilable. Indeed it has no special relation to any form 
of it, for nothing prevents an association from adopting 
the presidential form of government, and making its chief 
administrator irremovable during a term of months or 
years, Some of the French copartnerships, we believe, do 
that, with the best results on their profits, and no material 
injury to their own energy and heartiness in the work. In 
fact there is no substantial reason why, in any case in which 
partnership is admissible at all or can hope to contend with 
individual capacity, the partnership should not include the 
workmen, and there is this reason for it. The old relation of 








plain at least that the law is in fault if it does not speedil 

and finally crush this sort of guerilla warfare about enened 
things. Mr. Cardwell’s Colonial Bishops’ Bill is intended to 
settle some of the uncertainties which now exist. But it wil] 
certainly leave some still unsettled, and we are not sure that 
it professes to deal with the matters most in need of a final 
judgment. 

Our readers know how the colonial bishopsassigned to colonies 
with responsible governments are at present situated. Their 
patents, so far at least as they confer territorial jurisdiction of 
any kind, are declared by the highest legal authority to be 
null and void, but they are not, as far as we understand it 
void so far as they qualify the particular bishop to be the 
trustee of Church property in the colony. Bishop Colenso is 


employer and employed is dead and buried, and we have | therefore, though not Bishop of Natal, still the legal trustee 
either to find a new one now, or to pass through a period of | of all the Church property vested in him, nor is it yet by any 
industrial anarchy until one at last presents itself. Industrial | means certain that the Propagation of the Gospel Society 


undertakings have grown too large for individual agreements which contracted to pay a large part of 


with individuals, and while the masses employed on every 
work have found in their numbers a secret of power, the 
master has not found the secret of vigilant supervision. He 
has to face combination and carelessness, both together, and 
on their largest scale. Co-operation as practised by Greening 
and Co. ends combination, for even illogical Englishmen dis- 
like combining against themselves, and see clearly that 
striking for wages to be paid by all to each is not a paying 





and carelessness ends, too, for every man employed 
becomes an overseer. John may be as careless as possible, 
but if Tom is careless too, and John himself pays for the care- | 
lessness, he thinks Tom’s head ought to be punched, while 
Tom is just as keensighted to his comrade’s duches. Enlight- 
ened self-interest, on which the Zvimes relies, is aroused to the 
highest degree, and something else besides, which, if Chris- 
tianity is*not a dream and the theory of cohesion a baseless 
illusion, has a separate and a perceptible force. 


process ; 


THE COLONIAL EPISCOPATE. 
M* CARDWELL has produced his Bill to settle the 
zi questions arising out of the illegality of the patents of 
those Colonial Bishops who have been created and given a 
diocesan jurisdiction by the Crown since legislative independ- 
ence was accorded to the respective colonies in which their 


See is situated. And no doubt it is time something was 
done. The last news from Natal is a story of ecclesiastical 


squabbling such as reminds one of the many ecclesiastical 
mobs and riots of the first four centuries. The Dean of 
Maritzburg who represents the Capetown party, and Dr. 


| authority. 





Colenso, are engaged every week in some struggle or other, 
both in the Courts of Law and in the Cathedral itself, for | 
the right of possession either of the building or of the | 
registers and books belonging to it. When Dr. Colenso | 
baptizes a child the Dean of Maritzburg refuses to pro- | 
duce the baptismal register or to enter the baptism in it, 
and the Supreme Court of the colony cannot immediately | 
compel him either to produce the book or insert the bap- | 
tism in it. Twice within ten days had the Bishop applied | 
for possession of his own cathedral,—on the 15th March and | 
the 25th March. There was another such wrangling for the 
cathedral on Good Friday, of all days in the year for an ex- 
plosion of partizan wrath. The correspondent of the Guardian, 
who is a violent anti-Colensoite, goes so far as to accuse the 
Bishop of putting into one of his formal affidavits «a direct 
untruth.” On Easter Tuesday, after an ‘especially bright 
Easter-Sunday communion,” the same correspondent tells us 
that the Dean proceeded in the cathedral to the election of 
churchwardens, declared the churchwarden nominated by | 
the Colensoites disqualified ‘‘ for having communicated with | 
the Bishop on Easter Sunday,” and dissolved the meeting. | 
The next day, says the same candid and benign authority, the 
Colensoites kicked for admission in vain at the doors of the | 
cathedral. Every two or three days there is some shutting | 
out of Dr. Colenso and his friends by the Dean from the 
cathedral, or some argument in Court arising upon the subject. 
It was expected when the mail left that on the 6th of April | 
the Dean would refuse to produce the baptismal register on a 
formal summons from the Bishop, and that the Chief Justice 
would in consequence commit the recusant Dean to prison. | 
Now, whatever view we take of these proceedings, whether a | 
view favourable to the Bishop, or to the Dean, or to neither | 
the one nor the other, we cannot at best think them conducive | 
to the increase of Christian feeling, or to the credit of our | 
colonial and missionary Church. Whoever is in fault, it is 


his salary as 
Bishop, will not be compelled by law to go on paying 
it, in spite of the misapprehension under which they, and the 
Bishop himself, and all other men, laboured as to the 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction which his patent was supposed to 
confer. That point is still, we believe, before the Court ot 
Chancery, and what the judgment may be is still quite un- 
certain. In the meantime, the Bishops of New Zealand, who 
are High Church, and wish to be independent of the State, 
have petitioned to be allowed to surrender their patents and 
remain bishops without legal jurisdiction, but still bishops 
over any such clergy as shall submit themselves to their 
And as this is the line of policy favoured at 
present by the leading influences in the Propagation of the 
Gospel Society, which raises a large part of the missionary 
clergy’s salaries, there will be something more of motive for 
this policy than a mere willingness of clergymen to submit 
freely to such episcopal ministrations. Such a submission will 
probably be made by the Propagation of the Gospel Society 
the condition of a continued salary. It under these 
circumstances that Mr. Cardwell introduces his Colonial 
Bishops’ Bill. That Bill permits the surrender of royal 
patents by colonial bishops wishing to surrender them, and 
provides that those who do so shall still exercise, if 
they please, episcopal functions over all those of their clergy 
who shall voluntarily submit to their authority. It gives 
of course legal validity to all acts of ordination or otherwise 
already done under the prevailing misapprehension as to the 
validity of the royal patents to colonial bishops, and it pro- 
vides for the future that persons ordained by bishops pro- 
fessedly of the English Church in the colonies, or Scotland, or 
abroad, shall not hold preferment in the English or Irish 
Church “without the consent and approbation of the bishop 
of the diocese in which such preferment shall be situated ;” 
and this the bishop may refuse if he pleases without assigning 
any reason. It is also proposed to be enacted that no person 
ordained in future by colonial or foreign bishops of the (so- 


is 


| called) English Church, shall officiate “‘ on more than one day 


within three months” in any Church in England or Ireland, 
without notice to the bishop of the diocese, or against his in- 
junction. Also all clergymen ordained by colonial bishops in 
future, who take either preferment or a curacy in England or 
Ireland, must take the engagements and subscriptions which 
they would have to take on the same occasion, had they been 
ordained in like manner by English or Irish bishops. It will 
be seen that the effect of these provisions is to give a certain 
restricted recognition to holy orders taken from foreign and 
colonial bishops even in the Church at home. With the con- 
sent of the diocesan in all cases, and under the usual conditions 
of subscription, they will be considered adequate. The Bill 
also permits the establishment of a quite free Episcopal Church 
in the colonies under the same bishops who now have royal 
patents, if they choose to surrender them. But it does not 
require them to surrender or invalidate their patents, except 
so far as the decision of the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council has already invalidated them ; and of course it leaves 
it to the existing Courts of Law to determine in the ordinary 
way what rights are still conferred by such patents on those 


colonial bishops who do not wish to relinquish them. 


On the whole therefore Mr. Cardwell’s Bill does not do 


much towards clearing up the difficulties now attending the 


situation of the Colonial Church. The main question, at all 
events, namely, whether we may not in future have two 
branches of the English Church in every colony,—one purely 
voluntary, establishing its own ecclesiastical law, and laying 


| down its own dogmatic conditions so far at least as these are 
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-onsistent with those of our Prayer-book, Creeds, and 
icles, and still, under certain restrictions, in 


a 
> 


not ine " 
Thirty-Nine Art : 
communion with the Church at home.—the other professin 


to belong to the National Church, submitting to the rule of 
our secular Coutts, and not attempting to set up any ecclesias- 
tical authority which shall not be subject to the highest Court 
of Appeal in similar cases at home. We think that at least 
room should be left for the growth of this last branch of the 
National Church, if the lay Churchmen of our various colonies 
would, as is likely, prefer it to a Church dominated by mere 
ecclesiastics. The Pall Mall Gazette proposed in a very able 

article to put a bounty, as it were, on the growth of such a 
branch of the Establishment in the colonies, by refusing all 
clergymen of free churches any of the rights or privileges of 
English clergymen, and treating them exactly as Dissenting 
yinisters. We doubt if it is possible or desirable to put more 
restrictions of this kind on the recognition of the holy orders 
of colonial clergymen than Mr. Cardwell’s Bill proposes. It 
would not do of course to admit them without the approval 
of the diocesan, and without enforcing all the engagements 
taken by English clergymen; but that being properly guaran- 
teed, there is no reason why the colonial holy orders should 


} 
} 
| 
' 


not be recognized as giving sufficient proof of clerical fit- 
ness. The only danger is lest in a free church strong anti- 
Erastian notions should have been imbibed. But against these 
the declarations imposed on all English beneficed clergymen 


‘it 
‘regain their power, and then, as now, they must content 


The very moment the Bill is passed the agitation will recom- 
mence afresh, the Radicals being bound alike by sentiment, 
conviction, and honour, not to rest until the workmen are 
fairly within the constitutional pale. Taught, too, by expe- 
rience, they will next time make their Bill broad enough to 
excite at least some enthusiasm in the country, and the 
Tories will find that they have destroyed the strongest barrier 
between themselves and household suffrage. They can reject 
that? Yes, but for how long? Sir John Pakington says 


| forty Liberals are about to join his party, and seems to think 


Lord Derby may therefore yet gain a working majority, but 
he mistakes the drift of events. The whole course of our 
recent history shows that ‘while Conservatives gain seats 
when nothing very important is up,” they lose them 
the moment the nation becomes interested in anything 
The moment the lull breaks up, afd 


but 
break five years, the Liberals will 


war, 
must 


very 
up within 
their most effective allies. Sir John Pakington, with that 
marvellous rashness which is almost peculiar to himself 
among politicians, says that he hopes to see the day when 
there shall be two * honest’’ parties in the House—the Con- 
servatives and the Democrats, the members whom Lord Derby 
will lead, and the men who will look up to Mr. Gladstone and 
Mr. Bright. If this is what he really wants, we have of course 
nothing to say to his policy on the Reform Bill. He is going 





are sufficient safeguard. There is no special reason to fear 


inadequate theological training,—which would be the only | 


ground for rejecting clergymen of Colonial holy orders alto- 
gether. 
the English colonies should not be refused the chance of a 
sound Erastian Church looking to our own Courts of Appeal 
as the highest ecclesiastical authority, if they wish for it. No 
doubt the moneyed societies which do so much to help on 
our colonial and missionary Churches, can do much if they 
please to hinder the foundation of such Churches, and to 
compel all whom they help to join the free (which means the 
slave or clerically ruled) Colonial Church. But it is by no 
means certain that these societies will do so with any unani- 
mity. The meeting the other day was chiefly packed, we 
believe, with country clergymen. Many of the most liberal 
subscribers, including, we suppose, Miss Burdett Coutts, would 
greatly prefer to assist a branch of our own National Church, 
and not a free High Church such as the Bishop of Capetown 
would found. And if so, it is certainly only right and fair 
that our legislation should leave ample room for the growth of 
such Churches,—the only true offshoots of our own Chureh,— 
in the colonies. 


THE TEWKESBURY IDEAS. 
F we understand aright the speeches made at Tewkesbury 
on Tuesday, the Tories are going to make a great political 
They are about to try to cut down the Reform Bill 





blunder. 
until it becomes a meaningless or, as they tern it, a “ safe’ 
change in the Constitution. We shall not be accused of lik- 
ing a Bill which we have opposed on almost every point, and 
which we gravely believe to be at once an imperfect, a dan- 
gerous, and an illiberal measure, but the Tories, if they have 
really come to this resolution, are fighting neither our bat- 
tle nor their own. Our object is to see the Bill thrown out, 
and replaced next session by a broader, more sensible, and less 
dangerous measure, admitting a greater number of the com- 
munity, but limiting the final number of their representatives 
lar more strictly and effectually, to be introduced either by Mr. 
Gladstone as Chancellor of the Exchequer, or by Mr. Glad- 
stone as leader of Her Majesty’s Opposition. Mere re- 
sistance to details will not secure that end, will only 
secure that the Bill shall weaker than it i 


is, 


be 


But nevertheless it is of the first importance that | 


by the straightest road to an end he clearly perceives. But 
we must warn more moderate Tories that the “end” in that 
ease will be the triumph of Democracy. If all Liberals are 
to be driven to fight within the Radical camp they must 
{sooner or later win, and their victory for even one session 
| will put an end tothe Tory party. Does Sir J. Pakington 
seriously imagine that Conservatives can hold power always, 
or that that if they lost it for a session they could repeal 
a Bill establishing household suffrage ¢ If he does he is not 
fit to lead his party, or any party which knows history, 
and is not deluded by after-dinner speeches ; and if he does not, 
he is talking irritating nonsense. The most dangerous possible 
contingency for him and his order and for the British Constitu- 
tion, would be a battle between Conservatism and Democracy face 
to face, with no barrier between them, and with all Liberal minds 
compelled perforce to take sides with the latter. Yet that is 
the result to which the tactics he now defends directly and 
swiftly tend. If this Bill passes, bad as it is, and still more, 
if it is superseded by a better Bill, we may meet the next 
outburst of democratic feeling, which is as certain as the 
return of a tide, with easy hearts, for the ¢/‘te of the workmen 
at all events will be on the side of things as they are. 
Whether the question be one, as we think probable, between 
capital and labour, or, as Mr. Disraeli thinks, connected with 
some enthusiastic “idea,” or, as many observers believe, affect- 
ing the distribution of land, the seven-pounders will fight for 
their immunities and privileges as hard as the ten-pounders 
do now, and will be numerous enough to fight with a chance 
of victory. If all the great cities had in addition been bound 
| over to that side, as they would have been under our plan, 
| the result would have been certain, but we must let that pass, 
| The eight-pounders, on the contrary, will have no power that 
be ten-pounders do not possess, and the Tories will have 
admitted the principle of blank reduction for the second 
|time, without admitting under it the men who can be, and 
who only can be, their effective allies. They will have to fight 
the battle without the moral strength which thirty years of 
Semanger has lent to the arbitrary ten-pound limit, without any 
new allies in the cities, and with an indefinitely less hearty 
| support in the agricultural districts,—will find, in fact, that 
| they have carefully prepared means for their own extinction. 





shall | They will have rendered renewed agitation certain, have com- 


include fewer workmen, but leave to the most numer- | pelled agitators to increase their promises, and have weakened 


ous class the possibility of an ultimate control of all borough 
seats, that is, of all substantial power. It will not conciliate | 


‘their own strength for ultimate resistance. We cannot con- 
eeive a feebler policy, except indeed so to delay the Bill by 





the people, yet will not modify the absurd anomaly that a | mere motions of detail that the masses, at last aroused by the 
rise in rent may at any moment change Great Britain into a! incessant noise to a full perception of what is going on, demand 
democratic State. The increase of qualification from 7/. to 8/. | the only measure which to them seems promising—govern- 
will simply take away the little good there is in the measure, | ment by the majority of noses. 

and leave it a mere simulacrum of Reform, a bad bill “ But,” says Sir John, “I don’t like these groupings, and 
offered in payment of a cash debt, with repudiation as|I must resist them.” Does anybody like them particularly ? 
the alternative. For the Tories’ object again, which is! Certainly we do not, but it is clear that they will do no parti- 
not a good Reform, but the prevention of any change what- | cular harm, probable that they may diminish intimidation, and 
ever, except perhaps the enfranchisement of a few great cities, | quite certain that the alternative will not be one which reason- 
such a policy will be ruinous. They will weaken their hold | able Tories will like. We should be heartily glad to see an 
over the counties,—for even a 20/. qualification will weaken | honest disfranchisement of boroughs unable to return members 
them,—without in any degree putting the question to rest. | independently, a clean sweep of every borough with a population 
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under 10,000, to be followed by an honest transfer of their seats 
to counties and boroughs inadequately represented. But would 
the Tories be glad? For that is the alternative to which, if 
they carry out this peddling policy of resistance to details, they 


will at last drive the Liberal chiefs. They have tried, | 


and tried hard—too hard, we think—to comply with Tory 
requirements, and leave the agricultural boroughs intact, 
though diminished in number ; and if the Tories reject that 
lenity they will be driven back upon broader principles, 
compelled to surrender the hope of compromise, and bring the 
law into direct relation with the living fact, to represent the 
present centres of power instead of places which were centres 
three hundred years ago. Is that what Tories want, because 
it is most certainly what they will get if they follow the 
Tewkesbury lead, which, while it secures the present Bill in 
some unmeaning form, will secure also an agitation for house- 
hold suffrage and redistribution according to population. 

But finally, contends Sir John Pakington, following the 
lead of Sir Edmund Lechmere. the guest of the evening, this 
Bill isa “ hurried ’ measure, ill digested, brought in piecemeal, 
half of it hit out on the spur of the moment. The Constitu- 
tion of Great Britain,—and does not your country baronet 
make a mouthful of a phrase which makes //m at all events 
the luckiest of God’s creatures ?—must not be altered in a 
hurry. Very good; then throw out the Bill. The confusion 
will not be the less for tinkering, but the more, the pud- 
ding not the better but the worse, because in addition to being 
half boiled the salt has all been taken out. An eight-pound 
franchise will not make the cooking less hurried, nor will the 
refusal to group consolidate the pudding; all it will do will 
be to take out the salt, which is little enough already. It is 
a mess no doubt to eat, but when it is eaten we can at least 
go about our business, whereas if we take the advice given us 
at Tewkesbury we shall have to wait indefinitely for the meal, 
and then find it a great deal nastier than before. The true 
policy for Tories is to raise the county franchise to 20/., so 
securing nearly the full benefit of the thirty new county seats, 
to insist on the addition of one or two towns now unrepre- 
sented to each group, to strike out the leaseholders, and then 
to rest content, thankful that Government has been so un- 
wise, that the British public is so incurably illogical, and that 
this generation is rid of a question which, in its present form, 
is growing more unendurable than that of the rightful owner- 
ship of Schleswig-Holstein. 





LORD REDESDALE AND RAILWAY LEGISLATION. 
ORD REDESDALE has broken the ice of a most impor- 


tant question,—and let us hope it may not be allowed 
to freeze again,—by declaring his belief of what nobody doubts, 


namely, that something must be done to check the system | 


under which railways, like the famous razors, are made “to sell.” 


Checks, it is true, have been applied ever since the control of | 


railway construction has been vested in the hands of the 
Legislature, and in the form of ‘ Standing Orders *”’ have been 
held out to discourage rash or wily speculators, but the lead- 


ing strings that sufficed for the railway system in its infancy | 


are absolutely worthless now that it has grown up to lusty 
hobbledehoyhood. Lord Redesdale accordingly proposes what 


appears to him to be an expedient better fitted to resist the | 
abuses to which the present conditions of railway construction | 


are liable. It is perhaps premature to criticize his proposed 


plan very narrowly until it is brought before the House in a | 


more formal shape, but his speech on Monday week unfolds 
enough of the project to enable us to consider the irregulari- 


ties it is intended to prevent. and its probable efficacy in | 


doing so. 


In the early days of railway legislation it was found neces- | 


sary to compel parties applying for Acts to give some evidence 
of bona fides as well as of their ability to carry out the work 
for which they sought the sanction of the Legislature. To 
this end it was required that three-fourths of the necessary 
capital should have been subscribed for before the proposal 
for an Act could be entertained. Now, there is nothing 
simpler than subscription. It only requires a pen and ink, 
a person to hunt for signatures, and an elastic conscience ; and 
so, under this arrangement, railway promoters acted with 
respect to the terrible Standing Orders very much after the 


fashion of Theodore Hook, who, when asked to subscribe to | 
the XXXIX. Articles, replied, “ By all means, forty, if you | 
pay | 
were easily found, and so, in the interest of those most | 


please!’ Subscribers who were never expected to 


solvent and respectable shareholders Messrs. Tag and 


aD 
Rag and Bobtail, the promoters came in and obtained 
their Bill. This state of things did not last long, and 
was supplanted by the existing regulation, which requires 
| as a step preliminary to obtaining the sanction of Parliament 
| to a projected scheme, that an amount equal to 8 per cent. of 
| the estimated capital shall be deposited with the Accountant. 
paquene by the promoters. In fact, to use the language of 
a sporting contemporary, “ If gentlemen meant business, they 
| were requested to post a stake.” There is in this process 9 
difficulty for the promoters to which the old system of mere 
| subscription was not liable, namely, that the money must be 
| found by hook or by crook. Some of the hooks and crooks er. 
| ployed are amusingly exposed in a letter signed “ Behind the 
| Scenes,”’ which appeared a few days ago in the Pall Mull 
| Gazette, and from which we extract the following :— 
“Mr. Sharp, the solicitor, Mr. Smart, the engineer, and 
Mr. Somehow, the contractor, having decided that it would be 
| for their advantage to construct the Clay Valley line of rail- 
way, deposit a set of plans, prepared by Smart, a Bill drawn 
by Sharp, and Consols amounting to 8 per cent. on the esti- 
mates, borrowed by Somehow from an insurance company for a 
cash consideration, say 24 per cent., the said Consols remaining 
under the absolute control of the insurance company. Sharp has 
more wits than money, so has Smart ; but Somehow has got 
together a little money—a few thousand pounds—enough to 
make a beginning; so, being a man of large stomach and 
strong digestion, he subscribes for the entire share capital of 
the Clay Valley Railway, amounting to 300,000/., the directors 
| being a brother of Sharp’s, a brother-in-law of Smart's, a 
| cousin of Somehow’s, and a half-pay East Indian doctor. Mr. 
| Somehow then contracts with the directors to execute the 
| works, and to take in payment the shares for which he has 


subscribed, and the debentures, amounting to another 
| 100,000/. The line is between sixteen and seventeen miles 


| . . ps 
| long, and Mr. Somehow has ascertained through his friend 


| Mr. Smart that it can be made for 6,000/. or 7,000/. a mile. 
The capital authorized is 24,000/. a mile. The ‘directors’ make 
an immediate issue of fully-paid shares to pay for the Parlia- 
mentary and preliminary expenses, engineering, plant, Xe. 
Then certain mock accounts are opened with a bank, certain 
affidavits made, and an issue of debentures takes place. Upon 
these debentures, being apparently issued in full accordance 
with those provisions required by the united wisdom of the 
Houses of Parliament, Mr. Somehow is enabled to raise 90, 
95, or even 100 per cent. from bankers and others, giving also 
his promissory note at six months (renewable) and a ‘margin’ 
of ordinary stock. Thus with the debentures he is enabled to 
build the greater part of his line, and he finds himself at the 
end of a couple of years the proprietor of a quarter of a million 
| of ordinary stock of the Clay Valley Railway, for if the times 
bee reasonably good his friends Sharp and Smart, with the 
| 

| 





assistance of a ‘financial agent,’ manage to create enough 
Lloyd's bonds on various pretexts to pay all ‘charges,’ interest, 
commission, and the necessary bribes to the managers of the 
banks and other institutions where the money is borrowed, 
‘and who have made things smooth.” 
Now this is all very bad, no doubt, but how does Lord 
Redesdale seek to remedy it? His proposal is that two- 
thirds of the capital should be subscribed for, and that one- 
eighth of each subscribed share should be paid up. In other 
words, he thinks that a combination of two checks, each of 
which has in practice broken down, will have none of the 
defects of either. He selects one-eighth of the subscription 
contract as the amount of the deposit, “because it is as nearly 
| as possible the same amount as ts at present required’ (one- 
eighth of two-thirds of 100/. being a trifle over 8 per cent.) 
He thus leaves the only real check, namely, finding the money, 
precisely where it was. It appears to us that Lord Redes- 
dale’s proposed test is quite as liable to be evaded as either of 
the former ones. Nay, more so, for he would allow 4 per 
cent. interest to be paid out of the capital, on all deposits 
and calls, an alteration on the present principle of not allow- 
' ing interest on calls. There could be little difficulty in find- 
| ing capitalists ready to advance the inevitable one-eighth on 
the guarantee of such excellent security, and the matter of sub- 
| scription would have just as much efficacy as it had in the good 
old times. There would really be one less difficulty in pre- 
| venting projected lines from being “ financed ” than exists at 
this moment. Yet this is the only evil that Lord Redesdale 
| seeks to remedy. He regards a railway simply as a financial 


scheme. 
In one respect certainly Lord Redesdale’s plan would apply 
;a very unmistakable check, namely, in the time expended in 





seas we 
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tting up any given railway. ‘The very formation of a 
subscription contract,” he says, “‘ requires time, and some 
little time wou | 
prepared.” This he considers an advantage. 
supposing it to be conceded on all hands that a railway from 
Dingley Dell to Muggleton would be to the enormous advan- 
tage of those thriving places as well as to the property of the 
district, the more delay there is in the matter the better. 

The truth is that the duty of Parliamentary Committees is 





ld elapse before a scheme could be properly | no s 
That is to say, to persecution rather than resist it, to flee from city to city as city 


would have been their duty to die rather than disavow their faith 
or commit a spiritual sin. The injunction of Christ to provoke 
truggle, to hold aloof from the strife of nations, and to yield 


after city rejected them, seems conceived in the spirit of his warn- 
ing to Peter when he produced two swords, ‘‘ Put up thy sword 
,into its sheath; they that take the sword shall perish by the 
| sword,” which it was not desirable for the preachers of Ilis 


| Gospel to do. The true inference from the absolute neutrality of 


to decide whether the preamble of the proposed Bill is proved , Christ an! His Apostles in relation to the Roman Empire, and 
or not, and this upon the simple ground that the line projected | from the injunctions of the latter to respect its organization on 
is needed or not needed, that it would or would not be bene- the ground that all actual power was “ of God,” is that there 


ficial to the district. In dealing with that question all consider- | 
ations of deposits and subscriptions should be laid aside, or | 
at least postponed. A host of subscribers, and the deposit of 
any perfcentage of capital, would fail to make a useless oF | 
inexpedient line a proper one. if a project be good, the 
capital will not long be wanting, if not, no Act of Parliament 
will make it so, or induce capitalists to invest in it, except 
indeed that under Lord Redesdale’s project one glaring evil | 
would still remain, namely, that Parliament, while according 
its sanction to any particular scheme, would seem to vouch for 
the solvency of its promoters. The House of Lords would 
thus perpetrate, however unwittingly, an imposition on the 
public similar to that which Lord Redesdale condemns in the 
promoters. 

But whatever be the merits of his proposed amendment of 
the Standing Orders, Lord Redesdale will have done much 
good by his present motion if it leads to an overhauling of the 
whole subject of railway legislation, especially that branch 
of it which deals with financial arrangements. We trust 
that the result of the agitation will be to impose a check 
not upon railway enterprise, as Lord Redesdale seems to 
desire, but upon railway raseality. It is of the utmost im- | 
portance that facilities should be given for constructing rail- 
ways whenever and wherever they are desirable, and it is | 
high time that the State, if it is to exercise a control over 


was not believed to be anything intrinsically wrong in the réyime 
of the Roman Government. It was looked upon by them, in 
relation to the work they had to do, much in the same light as 
the forces of nature, the winds and waves,—as necessary condi- 


| tions of their work, but absolutely external to it,—as a power the 


protection of which it might be necessary to seek, and certainly not 
a power of evil. Christ would certainly not have authorized the 
paying of tribute to a power of evil. And just as the Apostles looked 
upon the general power of Rome, so in all probability they looked 
upon the general operations of the Roman armies by which that 
power was sustained and extended. ‘The probability seems to us 
very strong that a Christian convert, if taken for a soldier, would 


| have refused at any sacrifice to keep silence upon his faith to his 


comrades, but would have accepted the service in other respects, 
at all events not with more reluctance than he would have accepted 
slavery,—as a misfortune perhaps, but a misfortune which, while it 
lasted, might involve a certain class of duties which he would have 
striven to perform faithfully. The Christian morality attempted 
to empty the mind of evil passions, and to sow the purest motives 
in their place. But while it necessarily kept clear of politics, 
there is not a word in the New Testament to show that it con- 
demned war as war, or apart from the bad passious which usually 
precipitate war. 

** There were a great number of inconsistencies in this world,” 


railways, should secure for the public the advantages of rail- | said the Rev. Hugh Stowell Brown, at the Peace Society on ‘Tues- 
way communication to which it is entitled, with greater | day, ‘ but he really did not know of one so startling or so bare- 
safety and at cheaper fares than are at present tolerated. | faced as the inconsistency he saw when people professing the 
The interests of shareholders and a supervision of the finan- | religion of Jesus Christ engaged in war, or were prepared to 





cial position of new projects should of course form part of 
the control of the State, so far as to prevent a blessing of 
civilization being converted into a commercial curse, but we 
contend that this should not be the whole or even the chief 
part of the subject-matter of future railway legislation. 
The time is come to make war upon the existing system, and 
however ineffectual Lord Redesdale’s project may be for the 
attainment of its end, we hail it as a note of preparation. 


WAR AND CHRISTIANITY. 

; gern excellent people of the Peace Society are at work again, 

assuring us that Christianity is opposed to war. We con- 
fess we do not attach very much meaning to the expression. We 
understand what is meant by saying that Christ forbade impurity 
of heart, or the passion of revenge, or envy, perhaps even am- 
bition, certainly avarice, censoriousness, carking care for the 
morrow, wastefulness, a spirit that prefers receiving to giving, 


and the love of strife or bloodshed. But when it is said that He 


forbade war, we are as much puzzled as if we were told that He 
forbade the possession of property, or making your arrangements 


a day beforehand, or the act of receiving alms, War is an | 
external act, and may be waged in all sorts of spirits. ‘There is | 


no external act, as far as we know, in the whole range of human 
life, which Christ forbade as such, and apart from the spirit or 
motive in which it was entered upon. It is not absolutely certain 
even that Christ would have condemned all aggressive war, and 
it is, we take it, almost certain that he would not have con- 
demned all defensive war. The few words which, taken alone, 
Seem to convey this, if they convey this, convey a great deal 
nore than this, viz., the universal duty of non-resistance to 
evil, aud are therefore absolutely neutralized by the act related 
of Him,—certainly an aggressive act, though not carried to 
the point of endangering life—of ejecting the money-changers 
from the Temple with a whip. No doubt his directions to 
His own apostles, and their subsequent conception of their own 
duty, kept them entirely outside the military struggles of the day, 
and it was necessary that it should be so for the Gospel'’s sake. 
But it is by no means clear that the first disciples if pressed into 
the Roman legions would have thought it their duty to their 
master to die rather than serve under the Roman banner, as it 


| defend war, or connived at war, or did not immediately and em- 
| aeeey protest against war.’ We can suggest a greater in- 

consistency, namely, where disciples of Christ having full power 
to prevent it, whether only by war or otherwise, engage in in- 
justice, or connive at injustice, and do not immediately and with 
| all their power prevent injustice. All these good persons, the chair- 
| man of the Peace Society, for instance, Mr. H. Pease, are loud in 
their praises of the strictest neutrality in all war, of universal non- 
intervention. They would think our conduct in permitting the parti- 
tion of Poland, or any other enormity which has brought subsequent 
' wars and agonies of revolution more excruciating than wars, on 
Europe, the strict Christian policy, and this clearly on the ground 
that to sacrifice life—and this apart from the question of vindictive 
passions —is infinitely more unchristian than to sacrifice justice. Take 
the case of Venetia. ‘The Italians know that almost every Italian 
in Venetia would give more than his life to redeem Venetia from 
Austria. The Italians consider it,—possibly the Peace Society 
itself would admit it to be,—the most profound moral iniquity 
that Austria should rule a people whom she cannot rule well, and 
who are longing to belong to the Italian nation. Are the Italians 
| warranted by Christian principles in drawing the sword, to re- 

cover, even by martyrdom, the freedom of their country? * No,’ 
| say the Peace Society, ‘ because there must be so many murders 
But war is not 











| before it can be obtained,—war is murder.’ 
|murder. Whatever else is true, taking away life without the 
peculiar procedure and motive necessary to constitute the guilt 
and crime of murder cannot be murder. It may be unlawful 
killing; but then the Austrian réyime in Venetia is, certainly 
to all Italian minds, more unlawful, and involves guilt far 
| worse than killing, because it withers the life, not only of the 
| existing people but of their descendants. Why is a permanent 
| act that is wicked to endure, and a temporary act that is 
|less wicked to be absolutely prohibited? Even if killing, 
apart from the circumstances and motive, be a moral evil, can 
the less of two moral evils of which one is inevitable be more 
morally evil than the other? Christ says, it is true, ‘love your 
enemies,’ but He did not think this inconsistent with driving those 
who were not J/is enemies, but those of Ilis people, out of the 
Temple by force. He did not love the less those whom He ex- 
pelled. And assuredly the Italians are far less likely to be fulfil- 
ling this duty towards the Austrians now, than they would be if 
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they had driven them out of Venetia. The spiritual duty remains 
high above the reach of most of us in our ordinary moods. But 
assume the exaltation of nature needful to discharge it fully, and it 
does not seem less difficult to reconcile it with open acts of public 
war than with submission to oppression. Men can punish without 
hatred, nay, even with compassion. The judge, the gaoler, and 
probably even the executioner, feel no evil passion towards 
those who suffer under their hands, and may feel the most 
Christian love for him. Why is the state of mind of the soldier, 
indulging no private enmity to his foe, less Christian than that of 
the public prosecutor, judge, or gaoler to the guilty culprit ? 
There is usually more room for generous and noble feeling in the 
one case than in the other. The incidental evils of war are great, 
but so are the incidental evils of oppression and subjugation. Are 
not the essential evils of the latter deeper than those of the former ? 
If evil motive and passion is essential to all moral evil, assuredly 
war might be imagined quite free from sin, and we doubt 
whether some kinds of tyranny could be. Christianity, in claim- 
ing to purify the heart, must have the option of choosing out of 
two external states the one which involves the least certainty and 
the least permanence of evil passion. 

The true secret of the impression that Christianity is absolutely 
opposed to war, probably, however, lies deeper than the ordinary 
platitudes of the Peace Society about murder. Nobody believes 
that war murder. Nobody really believes that a short, 
sharp war is so evil in any sense, moral or physical, as a 
long, dark tyranny. But the secret of the feeling is no doubt 
the faith which Christ has sown that the highest victory is 
gained through suffering,—through letting the whole tide of 
evil passion be poured out and expended upon one who does 
not breathe a single evil wish, who breathes only love in return. 
And we freely admit that this is far the highest victory 
possible to man. ‘Those who could even hope that God would 
give them strength to conquer thus through their own loss, 
would be guilty of distrust to choose the lower road of re- 
sistance. But we doubt if this cou/d apply to a whole nation 
of men of ordinary moral constitutions, because, preach as you 
will, in ninety-nine cases out of every hundred oppression 
would sear, and deprave, and enrage, instead of lifting into the 
sublime spirit of the Crucifixion. Moral certainties of this sort 
are as much to be taken into account as physical certainties in 
estimating the duty of a nation. You may say, and truly, that 
if Italy could prevail over Austria by such Christian for- 
titude, faith, and love, that without yielding a single patri- 
otic purpose and vow they shamed the whole Austrian army 
of occupation into a passive revolt against its leaders rather than 
continue the oppression, Italy would have won an infinitely 
higher victory than by wresting Venctia from the Austrian armies. 
Still that theoretic contingency cannot excuse the acquiescence of 
those in the present system who know that this is not possible, 
either in this generation, or the next, or the one following that. 
The true duty for an individual under injury is to assume, if he can, 
the mind of Christ in the same circumstances. Andso on of course 
for numbers of individuals. But the true duty fora nation is 
to act so as to secure the highest moral possibilities for the whole 
nation, and in conceding this it is impossible, it is wrong, to ignore 
the actual moral condition of the vast majority. We take it that 
if Our Lord had been himself the only sufferer by the traffic 
of the money-changers in the Temple, He would have no more 
thought of a violent expulsion of them than He did of a 
of himself from the hands of His enemies. 
the sufferers were not Himself, but 
numbers who the mercenary spirit invading the very 
‘Temple, and interfering with true worship, aud who could 
not see the wrong thus done with the eyes of Christ. And He 
acted therefore for them as He would never have thought of acting 
for Himself. So, too, in like manner questions of national duty 
must be judged by the actual moral condition of the nation, 
and by the effect upon them of any given circumstances which 
it is proposed to remove. So little is Christian morality really 
passive, that it is beause the endurance of love really involves 
the highest spiritual life and warfare, that such endurance is so 
much higher, when it is possible, than ordinary resistance. Indeed 
the true language of Christianity, from the time of St. Paul 
onward, has always been military. The sword of truth, and 
the shield of faith, and the helmet of salvation are not meta- 
phors which would have been seized upon by a religion of 
passivity. If a righteous war is ever wrong, it is only because 
those who engage in it would have been capable of a spirit 
still more truly, more nobly military, a spirit leading to victory 
through Christian passion, instead of Christian action. But when 


is 


violent rescue 
But in the former case 


saw 


that, as in almost all earthly cases, is simply a dream, we hold 
that war, even aggressive war, for a righteous object, ‘is far More 
Christian than the pacific spirit which hugs itself for ac 
lating capital, encouraging commerce, and preventing 
effusion of blood.” . 
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HAIR DYEING. 

Ne wigs immoral ?—because if not, one scarcely perceives g 

reason why the newspaper moralists who are so fond of des- 
cribing Anonyma and Cora Péarl with a kind of reprehensive 
voluptuousness of detail, should waste so much moral strength in 
denouncing the practice of using hair dyes. It is not much 
wickeder, one would think, in itself, than wearing false teeth, or 
scattering powder, or padding, and all those sins have hitherto 
escaped with very lenient censure from the newspaper pulpit. 
Ilair powder, it is true, since it became a taxable offence has been 
condemned as nasty, which it is, and ugly, which, as any one will 
acknowledge who has ever seen an old minuet at the opera, it de- 
cidedly is not. It suited bright faces very well, though it made the 
pallid ghastly, and its disappearance, though a gain to cleanliness, 
was a loss to that variety of appearance which is the greatest ex. 
ternal charm of society. People, footmen excepted, have forgotten 
powder, but they have not forgotten adornments as deceitful ag 
the hair dyes against which they are so amusingly and unintelli- 
gibly indignant. ‘The practice of using them is not a novel one. 
Women, and men too, have dyed their hair from time immemorial, 
and there has not been an interval within the last three centuries 
during which hairdressers have not employed pigments to conceal 
greyness, whiteness, or eccentricity of colour in the hair. ‘The only 
thing new is the fashionable shade, and the introduction of that 
shade is in one way a very distinct gain. It has restored the 
popular faith in the possible beauty of light-haired women. The 
condition of public opinion upon that subject has for years 
past been almost a marvel. That a people essentially Northern, 
among whom five persons in six have hair tinged with some shade 
of light brown, should prefer black hair is perhaps natural, for 
infrequency always increases the piquancy of admiration. Ori- 
entals, on the same principle, admire fair hair and excessive light- 
ness of complexion, and one African race, the Sounali, stains its 
black wool with henna and lime till it is of a dull brick-dust hue. 
But the English horror of light hair in women was almost conical 
in its intensity, so deep as to affect literature and penetrate the 
opinions of the uncultivated mass. One shade of red, that false 
auburn which is red in the sun and brown under artificial light, 
was tolerated, chiefly, we imagine, because fashionable opinion is 
formed under chandeliers ; but the true auburn, which has a golden 
flash in it under the sun and a red flash only by candle light, the 
auburn which the Italian painters loved three centuries ago, and 
Millais can paint now when he will let his imagination work as well 
as his eyes, was utterly condemned, all the more viciously perhaps 
because that is the shade in which hair is found most voluminous 
and silky. Men’s judgment was acidulated by the admixture of the 
one envy which the best women can never quite suppress. Flaxen 
hair, even that wonderful flax which suggests an aureole, and 
which—probably from its association with the appearance of little 
children —conveys an indefinable impression of innocence, for which 
Thackeray gave it to Becky Sharp, was disposed of summarily 
as ‘‘tow.” Golden hair, we mean the true gold, looking asif it had 
been spun not from any metal, so much as from a sunny topaz, was 
first called ‘* conspicuous,” and then, when bands became universal, 
“sandy.” ‘That colour is perhaps the only one to which curls 
are essential, just as black is the only one in which curls can 
never be most becoming. As to the different shades of red, the 
language was ransacked to find terms of abhorrence which should 
be sufliciently expressive, and while the costermonger asked some- 
body “ to put out that ’ere bonnet, it must be burning by now,” the 
peer summed up his dislike in the emphatic word ‘‘ Carrots!” So 
deep was the disgust for this shade that it extended even to men’s 
heads. Nobody ever suggested that men with fair hair could 
not be handsome, or denied that the highest Norman type, the 
tall, fair-haired, steel-eyed, light-complexioned man, was the ideal 
type of all, but everybody professed to abominate red. Hundreds 
of schoolboys have had their lives rendered miserable by a shade 
too much of the hated colour, and grave remonstrances have been 
addressed to the managersof Christ's [lospital against their uniform, 
on the ground that the sun by some mysterious process would turn 
brown hair red. ‘The sun, if the evidence of fact may be trusted, 
either blackens hair, which seems impossible, or induces the race 
which live under its beams to produce the black hair which most 
effectually protects the head. No tropical race is light-haired. 





Part of the objection to red hair no doubt arose from the ugly com- 
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plexion, and freckles, and turned up nose by which it is often ac- 
companied, but the aversion was felt and expressed even in cases 
ere red hair was only the natural complement of very regular 


wh : 5 : : 

peauty. ‘The new fashion therefore of dyeing hair to lighten its 

colour, instead of dyeing it to darken it, strikes right athwart a 
’ 


national prejudice, so clearly athwart, that while it has restored 
people to the use of their senses in judging colour, it has also raised 
an absurd shout of moral reprobation. Dyeing may be immoral 

ssibly, but dyeing red cannot be more immoral than dyeing black. 
The world does not greatly condemn a fair woman whose beauty 
is spoiled by untimely greynesss for removing the blemish—feel- 
ing, though not acknowledging, that beauty is a gift which it isas 
right to preserve as health or eyesight—and if white hair may be 
made black, surely brown may be made golden. At all events it is 
made every day, and if those who make it would only remember 
that the golden locks of Flavia, who has a cheek like a peach and 
a brow of milk—zot of alabaster, O minor poet ! healthy flesh never 
being absolutely bleached—will not necessarily suit Lalage, who 
has a face carved out of Derbyshire cheese and a forehead which 
cannot tan, the golden hair would add to the grace and variety of 
assemblies. 

So rapid has been the spread of this fashion that the resources 
of chemistry have been ransacked for dyes, and we have before 
us a huge volume of receipts for the production of almost any 
shade. ‘They are all very nasty—nastiness is the real objection 
to hair dyes, as it is to rouge and chignons, and is not to false 
teeth—and all subject to one fatal defect. ‘They do not change 
the inherent colour of the hair, which grows every moment as it 
was originally made ; the pigments therefore must be incessantly 
reapplied, and the hair, instead of being dyed, as, for instance, a 
topaz is dyed by burning, is only painted, by no means a very 
pleasing idea. One would think it prima facie possible to make 
a radical change, the colouring matter being an oil held as it 
were in a tube, and impregnated with substances the character 
of which has been discovered. According to Mr. Cooley, ‘The 
chemical constitution of the hair was first made known by Mr. 
Hatchett, who showed it to consist chiefly of indurated albumen, 
together with a little gelatine, or matter that yields it. Soft and 
very flexible hair is said to contaiu the most gelatine. Sub- 
sequently, Vauquelin discovered that hair contains two different 
kinds of oily matter—the one white and bland, common to all 
hair; the other, coloured, and on which in part the particular 
colour of the hair depends. He also found small and variable 
quantities of mineral substances in hair. In light-coloured hair 
he found magnesia, and in black and dark hair iron and sulphur. 
It is the presence of these last that mainly gives to dark hair its 
colour. Fur, wool, bristles, and spines, in their chemical 
nature, structure, and mode of formation, resemble hair; as 
also, to a very great extent, do the feathers of birds.” 
We ought, if that is correct, and we knew how, to be able to 
feed people into hair of the wished-for colour, but then we do 
not know how, and so are driven back on devices many of 
which are dangerous or disagreeable. It is easy enough and 
safe enough to darken the colour. A weak solution of acetate 
of iron dissolved in water and mixed with a little glycerine will, 
if rubbed daily into the head, gradually and permanently darken 
the hair and benefit the health besides, a hint we recommend to red- 
haired beauties when popular prejudice turns against them again, as 
it willone day. Lead, often used instead of iron, is as dangerous 
& substance as it is well possible to employ, and the lead comb 
in which our grandmothers trusted is of very uncertain efficacy. 
There is no swift mode which does not involve the use of lead or 
silver to a dangerous extent, and no safe mode except iron, or 
sometimes after a certain age iron and sulphuret of potassium, 
which restores the decreasing sulphur. In any case, too, under 
any temptation, the woman who tries to change the colour of her 
eyelashes is a fool, who risks for nothing penalties which may 
embitter an entire life. For lightening the hair the following is 
said to be the formula most in use, and is when the lime is applied 
a little too lavishly as ingenious a device for injuring the head 
as ingenuity has yet discovered :— 


“ Take of 
Carbonate of lead ...........ese00 eeccceerocces 1 ounce ; 
Litharge (pure; levigated) ) of each, 
Hydrated oxide of bismuth §°******"""**** 3 ounce ; 
ONE CEOR GND « osccccrcoosscverinccnsccestees 2 ounces ; 
Distilled or soft water...........0.ceccesssseeees 1 pint; 


boil, with constant stirring, for 30 or 40 minutes. When cold, pour the 
whole into a wide-mouthed bottle, add of 

Liquor of ammonia (-880-"882) .............+. 2 fluid drachms ; 
put in the cork, and shake frequently for some hours, The next day 


pour off the liquid portion. The sediment, which forms the dye, must 


| then be well stirred together, and again before use. It is to be applied 
|for 8 to 10 minutes to produce an ‘auburn colour; 15 minutes, for 
| ‘chestnut ; 20 minutos, for ‘full brown ;’ and 30 minutes, or longer, 
for ‘deep brown’ and ‘black,’ For the paler shades it is to be 
washed off with water containing a little common soda. 
(‘ Liquid Plumbic Dye.’) Take of 
Hydrated protoxide of lead 
Liquor of potassa 


1 ounce ; 


2 fluid ounces ; 


Pee Peer rrr err ire) 


mix in a stoppered phial, and agitate it frequeggly for some days. It 
must be used more or less diluted, according to the object in view. By 
its skilful application, every shade, from a pale ‘sandy red’ to ‘dark 
brown,’ may be produced; and these may be turned on the ‘golden 
brown,’ ‘auburn,’ and ‘chestnut,’ by subsequently moistening the hair 
with a weak solution of sulphuret of potassium or hydrosulphuret of 
ammonia, 

Instantaneous hair dycing is effected by washing the hair in a solu- 
tion of nitrate of silver, and then in a mixture of hydrosulphuret 
of ammonia and distilled water, which acts as a mordant, when 
the hair instantly turns either brown or black. It is, however, on 
the golden shades that intellect has been recently chiefly expended, 
and here is a list which includes every colour except one—the 
golden bronze—which is caused by washing with a solution of 
blue vitriol, followed by another of the ferrocyanide of potassium. 

“A strong infusion of safllowers, or a solution of pure rouge, in a 
weak solution of crystallized carbonate of soda, gives a‘ bright red,’ 
| like henna, or a ‘reddish yellow,” according to its strength, if followed, 
| when dry, by a ‘mordant’ of lemon juice or vinegar diluted with one- 
half to an equal bulk of water. 
| “An acidulated solution of a salt of antimony, followed by a weak 
|*mordant’ of neutral hydrosulphuret of ammonia or the bisulphuret, 
carefully avoiding excess, gives a ‘red turning on the orange,’ which 
tones well on light brown hair. 

“A solution of sulphantimoniate of potassa (Schlippe’s salt) with a 
mordant of water slightly acidulated with sulphuric acid, gives a ‘ bright 
orange red’ or ‘golden red colour.’ 

“ Golden Yellow.—A solution of bichloride of tin (sufficiently diluted), 
followed by a ‘ mordant’ of hydrosulphuret of ammonia, gives a rich 
‘golden yellow tint’ to very light hair, and a ‘ golden brown’ to darker 
hair, owing to the formation of aurum musivum, mosaic gold, or bisul- 
phuret of tin. 

“A solution of acetate or nitrate of lead, followed by a ‘mordant’ of 
yellow chromate of potash, gives a brilliant rich ‘golden yellow.’ If 
wanted ‘warmer’ or ‘deeper toned,’ a few drops of solution of dia- 
cetate of lead (Goulard's extract) should be added to the acetato 
solution. 

“A solution of pure annotta, obtained by boiling it in water slightly 
alkalized with carbonate of soda, or with salt of tartar, gives a ‘golden 
yellow’ or ‘flame yellow,’ according to its strength, to very pale 
hair, and corresponding tones to darker hair, A previous ‘mordant’ 
of alum water ‘deepens’ it; and a subsequent washing with water 
soured with lemon juice or vinegar ‘reddens’ it, or turns it on the 





‘orange.’ ”’ 

Henna, by the way, is unobjectionable, and never fails, so that if 
any woman really wishes for bright red hair she has only to make 
friends with some attaché of the embassy at Constantinople or 
with Mr. Layard. We must add that there is now sold in Paris 
a dye which instantly changes white or flaxen hair into the most 
glorious gold, which is nearly instantaneous, and never fails, or 
can fail. It is called orpiment, is the golden sulphuret of arsenic, 
and has only one trifling drawback, which those who want it pro- 
bably will not mind. /¢ kills, just as inevitably and as swiftly as 
doses of arsenic would. - 





THE BROWNES. 
WERE are three distinct noble families in Ireland bearing 
the name of Browne. One is represented by Lord Kilmaine 
and the Marquis of Sligo, another by the Earl of Kenmare, and a 
third (and the oldest in Ireland) by Lord Oranmore. We will 
sketch briefly the origin and history of each in succession. 

‘The Brownes were for many centuries ove of the leading 
county families of Sussex. Sim Anrnony Browne, the first of 
the family whose name appears in history, was created a Knight 
of the Bath at the Coronation of Richard LL, in 1377. His second 
son, Sir Stephen Browne, was Lord Mayor of London in the 
eventeenth of Henry VI., 1439. Sir Thomas Browne, of Beech- 
worth Castle, Surrey, the son of Sir Stephen's elder brother (Sir 
Richard Browne), was Treasurer of the Household to Henry VI. 
and Sheriff of Kent in 1444 and 1460. By his wife, Eleanor Fitz- 
Alen, niece of the Earl of Arundel, he had several sons, one of 
whom, Anthony Browne, was appointed Standardbearer of Eng- 
land in 1485, and knighted in 1486. He was Esquire of the Body, 
Goveruor of Queenborough Castle in Kent, aud Constable of the 
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Castle of Calais in 1508. Hediedin 1506. His second wife, Lucy, 
was the daughter and heiress of John Neville, Marquis of Montagu, 
and with her he obtained Cowdray, in Sussex. Her onlyson (bya for- 
mer marriage) having died in 1542 without issue, Cowdray passed to 
Sir Anthony’s son by his first marriage, also a Sir Anthony Browne, 
who was Lieutenant of the Isle of Man, Standardbearer, Ambas- 
sador to France, and Master of the Horse. He obtained a grant 
of the site of Battle Abbey, and died in 1548. His son, again a Sir 
Anthony Browne, was also Master of the Horse and Ambassador 
at Rome and Spain iff the reigns of Mary and Elizabeth. In the 
former reign he was created Viscount Montagu, and the dignity 
continued in his family for many generations. He and the Earl of 
Shrewsbury were the only Peers who voted against the abolition 
of the supremacy of the Pope in the reign of Elizabeth. The 
older Irish heralds say that a younger son of this first Viscount 
Montagu, Ricuarp Browne by name, was the ancestor of the 
Irish families of the Marquis of Stico and Lord Kitmarne, and 
came into Ireland as an adventurer in the reign of Elizabeth. 
But we cannot find any son of Viscount Montagu bearing the 
name of Richard. Fortunately we have on record at Dublin the 
will of Richard Browne’s father, who appears to have been a 
WiLi1Am Browne, of the Neale, in county Mayo; and Sir Bernard 
Burke accordingly starts in his pedigree of the Irish family with 
this William Browne. Now, William Browne, the younger son 
of Anthony, first Viscount Montagu, is stated in the English 
pedigrees to have died in the lifetime of his father. If this be so, the 
great probability is that the /rish William Browne is identical with 
a William Browne, son of Richard Browne, a younger son of Sir 
George Browne, of Beechworth Castle, the eldest son of Sir Thomas 
Browne, of Beechworth, of the reign of Henry VI. This William 
Browne is stated in the English pedigrees to have had a son, 
Richard, but they supply no further pedigree, probably because 
that branch of the family had then become purely Irish. 

Richard Browne became captain of an independent company in 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth, and resided at the Neale. He 
was appointed High Sheriff of Mayo, and was killed by the 
natives while executing his official duties. He was succeeded by 
his son, Josias, who was alive in 1636, in which year (June 17) 
his eldest son, John, was created a Baronet of Nova Scotia, under 
the power given to Sir William Alexander, Earl of Sterling, pro- 
prietor of New Scotland and Canada. He had three sons, the 
eldest of whom, Sir George Browne, second Baronet, married the 
only daughter of Sir Harry Bingham, Bart., ancestor of the Karl 
of Lucan. His descendant, Sir John Browne, seventh Baronet, 
purchased the seat of Graulston Park from the Earl of Belvedere, 
was M.P. for Newtown and Carlow, and on November 16, 1789, 
was created Baron Kilmaine in the Irish Peerage. His grandson, 
John Cavendish Browne, is the present and third Baron Kilmaine. 
Jobn Browne, the second son of Sir John Browne, first Baronet, 
was brought up to the profession of the law, but afterwards 
espousing the cause of James II., was a colonel in his service, and 
was taken prisoner at Galway in July, 1691, and again at 
Limerick, where he had been one of those employed in drawing up 
the celebrated treaty of capitulation of that city, respecting which 
there has been such controversy and angry feeling. He died 
after 1705, and was succeeded by his son Peter, who, again, 
was succeeded by his son, John, who sat in Parliament for 
Castlebar in 1749, for which place he continued to sit till 1760, 
when by patent of the 10th of September he was raised to the 
peerage of Ireland, as Baron Monteagle of Westport, in the county of 
Mayo. On the 24th of August, 1768, he was raised in the Peerage 
to the title of Viscount Westport, and on the 4th of December, 1771, 
was created Earl of Altamont. He died in 1776, and was succeeded 
by his eldest son, Peter, second Earl of Altamont, whose seat was 
Mount-Browne, in county Mayo. He represented that county in 
Parliament in 1779, and was appointed Governor thereof jointly 
with Sir John Browne, Bart. He married in 1752 Elizabeth, only 
daughter and heiress of Denis Kelly, of Lisduffe, in county 
Galway, and Spring Garden, Mayo, Chief Justice of Jamaica, 
by which marriage he acquired a very considerable estate. He 
died on December 28, 1780, and was succeeded as third Earl of 
Altamont by his son, John Denis, who was High Sheriff of Mayo 
in 1779, and sat for that county till his father’s death. He became 
a Privy Councillor in 1787, and on December 29, 1800, was 
created Marquis of Sligo in the Irish Peerage, and on the 20th 
of February, 1806, a peer of the United Kingdom as Lord 
Montagu, of Westport. He died on June 2, 1809, and was 
succeeded by his son, Howe Peter, second Marquis of Sligo. 
He was Governor and Vice-Admiral of Jamaica, and Lord- 
Lieutenant of Mayo, and died January 4, 1845. Not long after 
his accession to his father’s honours this Marquis got into a serious 





scrape, by inducing seamen to desert from the Royal N avy in the 
Mediterranean to navigate his own yacht to England. On Decem- 
ber 16, 1812, he was tried at the Old Bailey on this charge, 
Lord Ellenborough and Baron Thompson being summoned as special 
assessors to the Admiralty Judge, Sir William Scott. The trial 
lasted from 11 o’clock in the forenoon till 2 o’clock the next morn- 
ing, when the Marquis was found guilty. ‘The next day he was 
brought up for judgment, and sentenced to pay a fine of 5,000/. 
and to be imprisoned in Newgate four months. He was succeeded 
by his son, George John, third and present Marquis of Sligo. The 
Sligo family are politically supporters of the Whig party, while 
Lord Kilmaine, who is an Irish representative Peer, adheres to the 
Conservatives. 

The second family bearing the name of Browne we have to notice 
is derived from the county of Lincoln. Sir VALENTINE Browye, 
of Crofts, in that county, was Treasurer of Berwick in the reigns 
of Edward VI. and Mary, and Auditor-General in Ireland in the 
reign of Elizabeth. ‘These offices point sufficiently to the bent of 
his abilities or the nature of his pursuits. He died in 1567, 
leaving a son, Valentine, who in 1583 was appointed jointly with 
Sir Henry Wallop to survey escheated lands in Ireland, generally 
a very profitable employment to the surveyors. He was knighted, 
sworn of the Privy Council, and in 1585 represented the county 
of Sligo in Parliament. On the 28th of June in the latter year 
he purchased from Donald, Earl of Glencare (commonly called 
MacCarthy More), certain lands, manors, &c., in the counties 
of Kerry and Cork, and obtained a grant by patent from Queen 
Elizabeth in remainder of the lands of the said Earl. ‘The rapid 
success of Sir Valentine may be partly accounted for by his having 
married ‘lhomazine, sister of Sir Nicholas Baron, the Lord Keeper. 
He left two sons, of whom the elder, Sir Thomas, succeeded hiin in 
county Limerick ; the second, Sir Nicholas, of Rosse, in county 
Kerry, continues the line of which we are speaking. Sir Nicholas 
died in 1616, and was succeeded by his son, Valentine Browne, 
who was created a Baronet of Ireland in February, 1622, and in 
the same reign received a confirmation of his lands by a grant 
which included the lakes of Kilkenny, with all the islands in the 
same, and the fisheries of the Jakes, and the soil and bottom 
thereof. He married a daughter of the Earl of Kildare, and was 
succeeded by his grandson, also Sir Valentine, who was sworn of 
the Privy Council of James II., adhered strongly to his cause, and 
after his abdication in England was created by him on the 20th 
of May, 1689, Baron of Castlerosse and Viscount Kenmare. He 
was a colonel in James's army, and forfeited his estates through his 
continued adherence to that King. He married the daughter and 
heiress of Sir Nicholas Plunket, and died in 1694. His eldest son, 
Nicholas, was also an officer in King James’s army, and was attainted 
in consequence. He married Helen, eldest daughter and coheiress of 
Thomas Browne, Esq., of Hospital, and acquired with her consider- 
ableestates; but these, with his patrimonial estates in Kerry and Cork 
counties, became forfeited for his life. He died in 1720, leaving 
his eldest son, Valentine, to succeed to his fortunes, such as they’ 
were. He was allowed to re-enter on the estates. He died in 
1736, and was succeeded by his son, Thomas, who died in Sep- 
tember, 1790, and was succeeded by his son, Valentine, fifth 
titular Viscount, who, on the 12th of February, 1798, was created, 
under the Hanoverian dynasty, Baron of Castlerosse and Viscount 
Kenmare, and on the 29th of December, 1800, was advanced to 
the titles of Viscount Castlerosse and Karl of Kenmare. He diet 
on the 3rd of October, 1812, and was succeeded, first, by his eldest 
son, Valentine, second Earl of Kenmare, a Privy Councillor in 
Ireland, and Lord-Lieutenant of Kerry (who died without issue 
on the 31st of October, 1853); and next by his second son, 
Thomas, third and present Earl of Kenmare, who on the 12th of 
March, 1856, was created a Baron of the United Kingdom, as 
Baron Kenmare of Killarney, county Kerry. His eldest son, 
Valentine Augustus, Viscount Castlerosse, occupies a Household 
post under the present Ministry, and the family is one of the 
principal supporters of the Whig party in Ireland. 

‘The third family of the name of Browne in Ireland we have 
to notice has been connected with that country for a much longer 
time, and has a much more ambitious pedigree. According 
to this they descend from a Geoffrey or Godfrey le Brun, 
a companion of the Conqueror. A great grandson of his (as 
asserted), Davip LE Bruv, is said to have accompanied Prince 
John to Ireland in 1185; and a descendant of his (according to 
the pedigree) in the fourth degree, Sir David le Brun or Browne, 
had large grants made to him in Leinster and Connaught after 
the battles of Athenry in 1316 and Dundalk in 1318, in both of 
which he took part. He and his son, Aylmer, built the castle of 
Carra Browne, in Oranmore, near Galway, but the family 
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resided at Bally David, and did not remove to Carra Browne 
till 1442. Dominick Browne, seventh in descent from this Aylmer, 
married, about the year 1565, Mary, daughter and heiress of 
Maurice Prendergast, of Castle MacGarrett, county Mayo, and 
<o these Mayo estates came into this Browne family. Dominick 
Browne, ninth in descent from Aylmer, was knighted, it is said, by 
Wentworth, but either the date 1620 is a mistake, or it must 
have been an earlier Deputy. His son, Geoffrey, was one of the 
Envoys from the Catholic Confederates to Queen Henrietta in 
1647, and to the Duke of Lorraine in 1650. He lost a considerable 
art of his estates for his share in the rebellion, and was obliged 
under Cromwell to confine himself to the county Mayo, where 
the family have since resided. His two sons, Dominick and 
Stephen, had both regiments in James IL.’s army at Aghrim. 
This last Dominick was succeeded by his son, Dominick Geoffrey, 
Governor of Mayo, who died in May, 1826; and he again, by his 
gon Dominick, who married the eldest daughter and coheiress of 
Henry Monck, Esq., represented the county of Mayo in Parlia- 
ment, was a Privy Councillor in 1834, and in 1836 was raised to 
the peerage as Baron Oranmore. He died 30th of January, 
1860, and was succeeded by his son, Geoffrey Dominick Augustus 
Frederick, second and present Lord Oranmore, who married in 
1859 Catherine, only surviving child of the late Alexander 
Guthrie, Esq., of the Mount, Ayrshire, and has taken the name 
of Guthrie instead of his own patronymic, in accordance with the 
provisions of the entail on her estates. ‘This family also is a 


supporter of the Whig party. 
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COLONIAL BISHOPRICS. 
[To rue Eprror or tHe “ Srecrator.”] 
May 21, 1866. 
Sir,—As the judgment of the Committee of Privy Council on 
Colonial Bishoprics and Mr. Cardwell's Bill, which is its conse- 
quent, raise questions of extreme importance, will you allow me to 
say a few words respecting them ? 

That judgment has decided that the Queen has no power to 
create bishoprics or to confer episcopal jurisdiction in colonies 
which possess legislative assemblies ; what effect has the decision 
on the episcopal societies, the chyrches, which have been thus 
founded in error? They are simply annulled; they have lost all 
organization, for the only one they possessed is now pronounced a 
nullity. They are no longer societies at all, for there is no au- 
thority from which any social power is derived. ‘The bishops and 
clergy are reduced to the status of purely private and unorganized 
individuals. No doubt that by the acts of consecration and or- 
dination they have acquired, in the belief of many Episcopalians, 
a personal and inherent quality. ‘They are men qualified to ordain 
and to administer rites. But this quality bestows on them no 
organized position, no right authority to rule or declare doctrine, 
no power of any kind beyond a capacity to administer those rites 
when required to do so. No bishop, as such, can make a church, 
though it is quite true that, according to Episcopalian belief, there 
can be no church without a bishop. ‘The Bishop of Cape ‘Town 
has lost all relation of authority towards the former members of 
the Cape Town Church, for that Church was dissolved when it was 
declared to have had no founder. If therefore the Bishop of 
Cape Town performs a single act that lays claim to authority, he 
makes an assuinption which has no basis whatever ; he has no reply 
whatever towards a single Episcopalian in South Africa who may 
say to him, ** Who are you, that you should lay down rules for 
me?” 

On the other hand, it is equally clear that the Christians in 
South Africa who hitherto have constituted the Episcopal Church 
may reconstruct themselves into an organized but voluntary 
Church, and, if they please, may take Bishop Gray for their 
Bishop, and give him and any other clergymen associated with 
him the power to frame a creed, and compose a liturgy, and rule 
them ecclesiastically in any way they may choose. But —and this 
is the capital point—Bishop Gray and his colleagues have no 
authority whatever to assume this position and these powers de 
Jure, without the previous construction of the African Church and 
the bestowal of these rights on them by the Christians who agree 
to form the new society. ‘The old organization is gone, and every 
right which was derived from it; and no ecclesiastical officer of 
any age since the Apostles has ever possessed the right to be the 
sole founder and creator of an organized church. It is of supreme 
importance for the religious liberty of future Episcopalian 
Churches that this fundamental fact should be recognized, that 
till the churches have been formed by the joint act of all the 
Christians who belong to each respectively, men possessing the 





personal quality of being bishops and ordained clergymen are 


absolutely nothing more than private individuals. 
Bonamy Price. 





COINAGE, WEIGHTS, AND MEASURES. 

(To tae Eprror or tae “ Specraror.”] 
Sm,—Among many discussions of a reform in our measures, I 
have as yet found no reference to the important fact that the 
French Metrical system is based on that division of the circle into 
400 degrees, instead of 360, which has been recently adopted by 
French mathematicians. I will say, for brevity, that it supposes a 
centesimal division of the quadrant, instead of a nonagesimal. So 
that before we adhere to the new system, we ought, I think, to con- 
sider whether geometry can gain anything by using fractional 
expressions for several of the most notable angles, as 334 for the 
third of the right angle; and then, supposing even that these 
expressions could be introduced, whether English mathematicians 
are ever likely to give a preference to them. For if not, we must con- 
tinue to draw parallels and meridians on our maps by the old nona- 
gesimal system; and then thegeographical mile, ,', of a degree, or the 
Russian verstj, ;4,, will always appear a more convenient element 
of calculation than the kilométre. I mean for geographical or topo- 
graphical purposes, as I am not at all convinced that the most 
suitable measures for gloves, frock-coats, and pint-pots need have 
any simple ratio to the Falstaftian proportions of the planet we 
at present occupy. 

But theorists have inflicted three thermometers on the public in 
place of one, and there is no knowing but that they may advocate 
a third number besides 360 and 400 for the division of the circle. 
The number 360 has the advantage of being nearly that of the days 
in the year ; but this maybe reckoned a fault, for the worst discords 
are those that lie very near the harmonies. Yet it is observable 
that interest is reckoned in St. Petersburg exactly as if the year 
were divided into 360 financial days, of which there were thirty 
in each calendar month, as from the Ist of February to 
the Ist of March. Thus Russian commerce and geography 
are regulated by the same solar number, 360. But there 
is another division of time, that is, the week, which has had a 
great influence on the English nomenclature. M. Sonnenschein 
says that 7, 11, 13 are very irrational factors in our system ; now 
I do not remember any instances of 11 and 13; but the occurrence 
of 7 and its multiples is easily understood. If a man can measure 
by pounds his daily consumption of food or other articles, then it 
is but natural that the stone and quarter should be mentioned in 
reference to his fortnightly and monthly needs. It appears, then, 
that our divisions of time are a constant impediment to anything 
like a perfectly regular notation for ordinary measures and weights. 
All honour, then, to Romulus, the true patriarch of decimal 
reformers, who aimed a blow at the root of the evil by decreeing 
that the year should only contain ten lunar months. Let his 
millesimal anniversary be devoutly celebrated, if the cause of 
systematic notation shall have made any sensible progress in the 
world by the year 2247. His plan was a little outr¢, but then the 
initiators of every vigorous reform are blunt and peremptory. 
Ovid may say sarcastically, — 

“ Scilicet arma magis quam sidera, Romule! nésti,” 

“Thou knew’st arms well enough, but stars less throughly, Quirinus,” 
—but what matter the stars to a pure mathematician, who has no 
rent or taxes to pay ? 

As regards our coinage, the most necessary question is not how 
many shillings should make a pound, or whatever it might be 
called, but why we should reckon in three denominations when 
the two lowest would be quite sufficient. We frequently talk of 
thirty or fifty shillings, and why should not even a national 
budget be stated in shillings, as a Frenchman would state one in 
francs? ‘This mode of reckoning might be brought in without 
occasioning any trouble or perplexity, and would need no aid 
from Government, except perhaps a liberal issue of half-sovereigns, 
which would in all respects be a great convenience, and do more 
good than florins and threepenny-pieces have done.—I am, Sir, 
your obedient servant, C. B.C. 

POETRY AND SCIENCE. 
(To rue Eprror or THe “ Specrator.” 
Sir,—Your correspondent “ S. C.,” in noticing certain remarks of 
mine on what I consider to be a grievous defect of modern reli- 
gious poetry, namely, its antagonism to scientific discovery, ex- 
presses the opinion that “it is none of the poet's business to 
grapple with the facts of existence,” as observation and reflection 
reveal them to us, but that “‘ his language must necessarily be, as 
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some one has called it, optical—taken from, not contradicting, the 
senses.” 

It seems to me that this sentiment gives a very inadequate notion 
of the function of poetry. ‘The greatest poets of all ages and 
countries, Homer, Virgil, Dante, Milton, Goethe, were fully con- 
versant with the knowledge of their own day, and make constant 
use of it in their poems, without at all confining themselves to that 
which the senses testify. Why, then, is the modern poet to be 
restricted to that which appears to be, though he knows that this 
appearance misleads our judgments? Why should he be forbidden 
to teach his contemporaries that the true eye is the eye of the 
mind? Doubtless the poet must use words which his general 
readers can understand, and not write only for the use of the 
student of the physical sciences. But it is precisely the merit of 
the true poet that he can quicken into popular life, and familiarize 
to the common apprehension of mankind thoughts which, without 
his aid, might lie buried in the dusty volumes of scientific dis- 
sertations. 

“There rolls the deep where grew the treo; 
Oh, Earth! what changes hast thou seen! 
There, where the long street roars, has been 
The stillness of the central sea.” 

Are these lines of Tennyson less intelligible than Keble’s assertion, 

“ 'Tis true of old the unchanging sun 

His daily course refused to run?” 

Are we to deny poetry to the first set of lines because they 
agree with Lyell’s Antiquity of Man, but to concede the divine 
afflatus to the second set because they set at naught Sir John 
Herschel’s Astronomy, in favour of the astronomy which imagined 
that the sun ran daily from one end of the heavens to the other? 

Let us think more nobly of our poets than to condemn them to 
till the barren soil of falsehood, and nurse our ‘‘ reasoning faculty ” 
to sleep by the charm of their genius, that they may save our 
theology from the consequences of its own perverseness, in ascribing 
infallibility to books which do not claim it, and refusing to read the 
‘¢signs of the times” when, with ever increasing clearness, they 
call on us to turn from the ‘‘ oldness of the letter” to the “ new- 
ness of the spirit.” BV. 


ry 

ART. 

———~>—- 

THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
(Turrp Norice.] 

TueERE is generally a manly enough sentiment in Mr. T. Faed's 
pictures, and he expresses it with a vigorous brush and generally 
pleasing colour. ‘The young peasant mother nursing her child 
(11) is a good example of his work, with less than usual of that 
excessive blackness of shadow which too often gives to his open- 
air subjects, his ‘‘ Pot Luck” (235), for instance, an over-strong 
odour of the studiolamp. It is time, too, that he dressed his 
figures in some other colours than those often repeated reds and 
greens. Ile has two essential things to learn; one is breadth in 
flesh-painting ; the other is how to use light and shade. An 
artist ought not to be satisfied with a coarse intimation that he 
knows of the existence of grey in flesh; he must fuse it insensibly 
with the prevailing colour; and for a lesson in the art he need go 
back no further than our own Etty. And it is but a poor 
quality of light and shade which sets a very dark object against a 
very light background, and there an end (235). Neither defect 


. . . re 
respect. But notwithstanding its freedom from affectation, and 

. . ’ 
the clever expression of character in some of its episodes, its 
. . . . . 7 
interest is too remote in kind, and too little concentrated in 


treatment. ‘There is absolutely no space in the picture, and 
the shadows are forced toa pitch of blackness wholly inconsistent 
with truth. “Selling Fans at a Spanish Fair” (350), by Mr, 
Burgess, is a bustling scene, rather crowded in composition, but 
well painted. Its great fault is having for its principal figure one 
So coarse in appearance and over-strained in expression as the fan- 
seller in the right centre. ‘There is great beauty in the group in 
the right-hand corner, but the artist would appear to think that 
any repose in treatment is inconsistent with stir and animation iy 
the sentiment or general impression of the picture. 

Broadly distinguished from those pictures which take the eye 
at first, but soon cloy the taste, stands Mr. KE. Armitage’s 
‘*Parents of Christ Seeking Him” (503). Refined in taste and 
most artist-like in treatment, this picture gains nothing by the 
place assigned to it. ‘The anxious, questioning gaze of the 
mother, the true but quiet concern of the bystanders, are ex- 
pressed with natural simplicity and fine restraint. Bright as is 
the colouring, yet so free is it from exhibition glitter, that it 
harmonizes perfectly with the seriousness of the subject. Such a 
style of art is too rare, and deserves greater encouragement: but 
caricature and exaggeration are unfortunately more popular and 
more profitable. ‘‘'The Remorse of Judas” (10), by the same 
artist, is also a thoughtful and thought-stirring picture. The 
betrayer’s abaudonment, with a ‘‘ See thou to that” by those who 
have made use of him, is powerfully expressed. ‘The painting, 
however, is rather hard. Of the same class, for its earnestness 
and sobriety, is ‘The Martyrdom of St. Stephen” (254) by M. 
Legros ; but greater vehemence of action would have better suited 
the subject, and not been inconsistent with sobriety of treatment. 

Hlere may be mentioned Mr. Boughton’s ‘‘ Wayside Devotion” 
(107), as a thoroughly real bit of action. ‘This reality is charac- 
teristic of the school in which he has studied; so, too, but less 
commendable, is the artificially neutralized colour of the  back- 
ground. Reality and unaffectedness are also to be noted in Mr. 
Emmerson’s ‘‘ Sick Boy” (210), qualities too rare in English 
treatment of peasant life to be passed over, even when accom- 
panied by bad colour. And similar praise belongs of right to Mr. 
Brennan's “ Interior in Capri” (313), a little picture, which is 
further distinguished by very excellent painting of reflected day- 
light. Mr. Hayllar has shaken himself out of the lethargic atmo- 
sphere of the Book of Beauty, and painted a thoroughly charming 
child receiving the last touches of care from her nurse before she 
goes to what must be her first ball (334). 

Little as modern dress lends itself to pictorial purposes, yet it 
has the merit of being familiar, and consequently if treated with 
fair skill, with the spirit of an artist and not of a milliner, of 
attracting no more than its due share of attention. Costumes of 
bygone times provoke the eye by their very strangeness, and 
being generally gay in colour, they exact as well as allow the 
exercise of qualities not easy to unite. ‘Thus theartist must be an 
antiquarian, and yet have no desire to obtrude his hardly earned 
knowledge. Ile must also be a good colourist, able not only 
negatively to avoid discord, but positively to elicit harmony from 
his materials : for the possibility of higher success entails the risk 
of greater failure. Now, it is needless to point out failure in 
those cases where signal success of any kind can scarcely be 


expected. ‘The pictures which provoke criticism are those where 





is singular in Mr. Faed; instances, and many more glaring in- 
stances than his, may be found on every wall of the Academy: and | 
what the total neglect of chiaroscuro leads to may be seen in the | 
sorry result produced by the attempts (exhibited in the Octagon | 
room) to translate modern pictures into black and white. Mr. 





Orchardson paints with greater breadth. ‘Lhere is considerable 
power in his picture of the nun relating ‘* The Story of a Life” to | 
a class of young seamstresses, in whom the narrative produces a | 
well marked, yet not exaggerated vasiety of feelings (262). One | 
of the best pieces of character-painting is Mr. J. Archer's ‘* Hearts 
are Trumps” (191). Three young girls dressed in the costume of | 
our great-grandmothers play at cards, and therein doubtless fore- | 
shadow their future character and fates. In one an easy, light- | 
hearted temper, which seems to secure happiness, is as plain as in 
another the more serious and foreboding heart, over which the 
third, a very sneak in disposition, with her craning neck and 
watchful eye, is ready to take every advantage. ‘he picture is 
agreeable, and carefully painted ; but here, again, the contrast of 
light and dark is too violent and too little relieved by half-tones. 
Mr. J. Faed’s ‘* Wappenschaw ” (439) has attracted much atten- 


tion, and the honesty of its workmanship no doubt deserves , 


great ability of one kind is marred by shortcomings of another ; 


| and the remarks here hazarded are made with special reference to 


Mr. Hodgson’s * Jewess Accused of Witchcraft in the Middle 
Ages” (574). ‘The picture is marked by many excellent quali- 
ties indicative of a cultivated ‘The story is well told, 
without any grimace, and the hasty and interested conclusions 
of the accuser, to whom the undeniable fact of his child's 
sickness is as satisfactory proof of the poor Jewess’s guilt as the 
existence of certain bricks in bis father’s chimney was evidence 
to Shakespeare's clown of Mortimer’s illegitimacy, is forcibly con- 
trasted with the calmer attitude of the baron aud his lady to whom 
appeal is made. But the colour is “leathery,” and specially 
wanting in the refinement to be obtainel by attention to 
Mr. H. S. Marks, again, fond as 


mind. 


atmospheric accidents of hue. 
he is of medixval costumes and furniture, is not a master of 
colour ; though in this respect he is certainly improved. But so 
original is his humour, so forcibly, yet quietly expressed, and so 
honest and workmanlike his painting, that his pictures have always 
an air of distinction which merely pleasing colour or better 
Mr. Nicol might 
Mr. Marks exhibits 


balanced composition fails of itself to attain. 
learn of Mr. Marks a lesson of moderation. 
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wo small pictures, possessing indeed many of his best 


nly t ae ~ 
qualities, but scarcely reaching the full limit of his powers. In 


one ‘my lady’s page” is in disgrace (393), or, to speak plainly, in 
the stocks, not pitied, and not repentant. In the other a “ sim- 
ple-featured ” bridegroom comes to the notary for a marriage 
licence; one sees that it will be one of the wisest acts of his life to 
marry the clever, bright-faced woman who backs him up (595). 
Mr. J. D. Watson's ‘* Poisoned Cup” (500) is a remarkably good 
example of the use to which medieval costume and furniture 
should be put—to enrich, namely, and give pictorial form to the 
subject. At the same time it serves as a contrast to the grim face 
and artfully unstudied gesture of the treacherous host, who is so 
coolly preparing a posset for his enemy, not, as one is glad to 
observe, without a witness, This picture is a veritable passage 
from life. How different it might have been made by different 
treatment may be collected from one which in subject (and in sub- 
ject only) belongs to the same class. ‘This is Mr. J. Faed’s “* What 
will: Happen?” (108), a simply theatrical affair. Mr. M. Stone 
cannot entirely escape from a similar charge. Ilis ‘* Stealing the 
Keys” (246) is a feeble picture, florid in style and hackneyed in 
subject. Nevertheless there are symptoms of better things in the 
drunken sleepy-heads in the background. A far more vigorous 
picture is Mr. Wynfield’s, showing how Queen Catherine’s maids 
of honour picked their bones and drank beer out of big tankards, 
and how Percy was surprised by the King flirting with Anne 
Boleyn (547). But is there not a little clumsiness in the brush 
work ? 

Mr. A. Moore finds food congenial to his sense of beauty and 
grace in a study of the queenly forms and flowing draperies of 
the later Greek art. Why he should illustrate the Song of 
Solomon with ladies barely clad in the Coa vestis is neither here 
nor there. ‘The picture shows a rare power of composition and a 
sense of beauty which the artist will probably some day cultivate 
at the fountain head. Yet even from nature he could scarcely 
learn more consummate grace than that of his little picture fanci- 
fully called ‘‘ Pomegranates ” (194). 

The grossest case of stage-work is Mr. Ward’s “ Amy Robsart 
and Leicester” (64); and both Sterne and Leslie forbid us to 
think that Mr. Frith’s ‘‘ Widow Wadman” (73) is the genuine 
widow who so pertinaciously assailed Uncle Toby. ‘The Door 
of a Café in Cairo” (113), by Mr. J. Lewis, is worth looking at, if 
only for the very beautiful harmony of colour produced by the 
eat, stone bench, and scarf in the foreground. For the rest, the 
picture is uninteresting, and the stiffly drawn figure of a man 
that stands in the doorway has no life or power of motion. Mr. 
Maclise’s fresco of ‘‘ Nelson” has already been criticized in the 
Spectator. The oil sketch of that subject, which the artist here 
exhibits, gives little more than a plan of the larger work. 

The good drawing and spirited action of Mr. Beavis’s horses 
(582) deserve to be noticed. Hung where it is, no one can see 
whether the picture has or has not other merits. ‘There is also 
well expressed canine character in the upturned eye of ‘ The 
Poacher's Nurse” (14), by Mr. Riviere ; “‘ A Watering-place,” by 
M. Fontanisi (37), a vigorous sketch; Mr. W. Field's “* Empty 
Cart” (249), a repetition, with séme variation and refinement of 
treatment, of a sybject already painted by him in water colours, 
and exhibited at the General Exhibition of Water Colours ; and 
“Morning Mist” (511), by Mr. J. T. Linnell, very tender and 
sunny, ought to have been mentioned with the other landscapes. 

V. 


BOOKS. 
apie 
MISS MARJORIBANKS. 
Miss Marjoribanks is perhaps the cleverest of all of the excessively 
clever series of Chronicles of Carlingford, and is indeed a great 
triumph of a certain school of art,—art of that kind the marvel of 
which is enhanced to ordinary readers by the extremely slight 
texture of the materials in which it works. It is almost a con/iture 
among novels ; and yet perhaps scarcely a con/iture, unless that may 
be a confiture in which the acidulated flavour predominates over 
the sweet. Almost the whole of the authoress’s great skill is 
spent on photographing the social effect of turns of conversation, 
refined delicacies of manner, nuances of worldly meaning and 
expression, mere evanescent flavours, in short, of drawing-room 
demeanour, which very few men would note at all, and very few 
women even would interpret with sufficient eye for their minute 
dramatic effect to think of building them up into a story of social 
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enterprise. Nor indeed are we sure that the present authoress 
would have cared for her story of social enterprise apart from the 
vein of not very cynical mockery which runs through this, as 
through all the series of the Chronicles of Carlingford, and which 
gives us the impression that the authoress takes even more pleasure 
in so showing off her puppets that the world may laugh at 
them, than in so dressing them up that the world shall absolutely 
believe in them. There is satire in almost all her best 
sketches, but we should scarcely say that the authoress of these 
tales is a satirist. We should sooner call her an exceedingly 
clever literary mimic. A satirist,—like Thackeray, for example, 
—loves to plunge his dissecting-knife into the very nerves and 
marrow of human nature and show its flaws, but he takes no 
special pleasure in laughing at the mere peculiarities and eccentri- 
cities of classes and individuals. Now this seems to us precisely 
what the very kindly mockery of the authoress of the Chronicles o7 
| Carlingford is directed at. Like one of her own characters in this 
last and very amusing tale, Mrs. Woodburn the mimic, she catches 
the accent and mannerism of a school or an individual, feeling that 
there is something of weakness in it, not quite sure in what the 
weakness consists, and instead of probing it to the bottom and 
identifying its deficiencies with the radical deficiencies of human 
nature, simply presenting us with a very amusing mimicry 
of it. ‘Take, for example, the sketch of the Broad-Chureh Arch - 
deacon Beverley in this tale. Nothing can be more skilful 
than the way in which the mannerism of the Broad-Church is 
hit off. We are told that his remark concerning Miss Marjoribanks’ 
** Thursday evening,” on the first of them on which he had the privi- 
lege of being present, was :—‘‘I have no doubt it wasa very pleasant 
party if J could have got the key-note.” Ie saidof Miss Marjori- 
banks herself that ‘‘ she had a fine, clear, candid nature ;” of Mrs. 
Chiley, that ‘* she was a good, pure, gentle woman ;” and Mrs. 
Woodburn the mimic says, in his manner, and with his exact way 
of ‘lifting his finger,” after she is reconciled to Miss Marjori- 
banks, “It was only necessary that we should get into full 
sympathy with each other, as human creatures.” ‘These little 
instances no doubt give skilfully enough the ostentatious vagueness 
of catholic philosophy and sentiment, of which certain schools of 
thought more or less allied with the Broad Church are sometimes 
guilty; while the imperiousness and positiveness of the Archdeacon's 
personal demeanour carry with them the notion of ecclesiastical 
promotion and success. But in all this, while there is much more 
than a mere sketch,—and certainly not a sympathetic sketch, 
but a sketch in the subrisive manner,—there is none of the 
satirist’s deep scorn which loves to sound the bottom of selfish and 
feeble attitudes of mind. It is mimicry rather than satire ; the 
feeling of an amused mind noting not so much what it finds weak 
and mean, nor what it finds strong and noble, but what it finds odd 
and laughable, and carrying the reader no further than to the full 
appreciation of the oddity and laughableness. The authoress 
seldom gets to the human nature beneath the characteristic turns 
of feature which she touches off so skilfully. 

If in any case she does get beyond this happy intellectual 
mimicry in this story, it is in the sketch of Miss Marjori- 
banks herself. There is more both of satire and of sympathy,— 
nor are the two by any means incompatible,—in this admirable 
figure than in any other which we remember by this authoress, 
unless it be that of Mr. Tozer, the dairy and butterman. ‘There is 
something in the conception of Lucilla Marjoribanks that reminds 
us,—completely different as the external world in which she moves 
is,—of Miss Austen’s Emma. Both are managing, clever, young 
women of the world, not without a heart, but with a predominant 
social ambition which keeps the heart in check. Lucilla is, 
however, much the more satirically sketched of the two. Her 
deep stratum of surface conventionalisin,—her reiterated and rather 
bald formulas of filial and religious duty,—her unaffected self-im- 
portance,—her thorough disinterestedness as a social ruler, dis- 
interestedness which enables her even to promote directly the 
triumph of personal rivals without a sigh, rather than to sacrifice 
the public good of the society which she loves to assemble and 
rule on her ‘Thursday evenings,”—her splendid frankness in 
avowing her fondness as a hostess for ‘‘a man who can flirt,”"— 
her deep dismay at the prospect of any discovery that Carlingford 
society had endorsed a fashionable reputation on which even a 
breath of suspicion, though it were only as to name, could rest,— 
are all drawn with something more than the dexterity of intel- 
lectual imitativeness. ‘There isa touch very near that of a satirist 
about the picture of Miss Marjoribanks’ able conventional respect 
for religion, and cuckoo formula as to its being the object of 
her life to be ‘‘a comfort to dear papa ;" and yet it falls short 
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of satire, the inner sentiment of the book being after all 
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rather respectful to conventional formalities than otherwise. | the force of her position. She had it in her power to turn the tables on om 
There is a touch, again, very near to the highest power in the the Rector, and she did not hesitate, as a weaker woman might te deg 
description of how much real feeling there is underlying this calm done, out of consideration for anybody's feelings. ‘Do you mean yey 

: : 5 J ?| have found some one for him to marry ?’ she asked, with a look of 
conventional, managing, self-occupied character; and yet it falls | less surprise, bending her earnest gaze on Mr. Bury’s face.—As for rs ] 
short of the highest power by failing to mark the inferiority of | Rector, he looked at Lucilla aghast, like a man caught ina trap.— Of 
the shallower to the deeper tone of character with sufficientforce and | T°." - Fao | Fa restos pea bis first pause of conster- “Tr 
e ; : : ; 1en he had to stop again to take breath.—Luci 
keenness, with anything like passion. In short, what the authoress | the air of amazement and cbioation shih tod came Ge 7 gr 
of the Chronicles of Carlingford wants in order to lift these clever | the first, and had her eyes fixed on him, leaning forward with all’ the the 
tales to the first rank in literature is any real intensity of feeling . | eager anxiety natural to the circumstances, and the unfortunate clergy. adi 
not of course in her characters, but in her own delineating manner. wn = wuss Sonn the ofige of hls white evnnat t0 the sevts <8 Me Brey ju 
WI Ss fen Seal Sos talon hi to tt dl .' | hair. He was almost as sensitive to the idea of having proposed some- - 
rere she has tried to introduce this, as in the absurdly romantic | thing improper as his sister could have been, though indeed, at the worst, Er 
episode of Salem Chapel, her manner has always rung hollow; | there would have been nothing improper in it had Dr. Marjoribanks frc 
and where, as in this admirable tale, she leaves out all attempt to rant 3 — he = an is es et agg for me that am co 
reach this level, there is a certain thinness of effect in spite of all aaa by iis cia outs te h--tb eeoadl oat edited * Aue om we 
the skill and felicity of conception. object of my life to be a comfort to papa; but if that is what you me als 
Where one feels this slight thinness most is in the iteration gees = 4 to it. P he look. — — would understand me,’ said ha 
. a : -, | Miss Marjoribanks ; and she looked so nearly on the poi a 
with which she harps upon a good hit when she has once made It | the Reetor’s anxious disclaimer found cunts lor tool —"Seothdoa eae lo 
Like her own “ young man from ’Omerton who made an ’it,” she| kind, my dear Miss Lucilla—nothing of the kind,’ cried Mr. Bury; ‘such th 
is apt to be so pleased with herself for having made it that she| an idea never came into my mind. I cannot imagine how I could have do 
scarcely shows fertility enough in developing it, and strikes the said anything—I can’t faney what put such an idea——Mrs. Mortimer, M 
same note again and again in a manner that pleases us for a long| for no thatehe ent t —esions Bek Seay seen Wi Ee eneere: is 

. gall 88 map Pp dicees S| her eye that the victim had started violently, and that her heavy veil 
while, but fatigues a little before it is done. ‘This is so even, | had fallen over her face—but she had not taken any notice, for there are tr 
where the ‘hit’ is thoroughly good, as, for example, in the case of | /S008 '™ _— it is cea Soon tes te te have a —— he this time, sp 

a alee ey a . nowever the poor woman had risen in her nervous, undecided way.— 

Lucilla s filial formula as to her wish to be a “comfort to dear} jag hettor go—lI am sure J had better go,’ she said, hurriedly, + ooh 2 
papa.” But where the hit is either common-place or poor, as, | together a pair of helpless hands, as if they could find a little strength in - 
for example, the reference to the self-satisfaction that swelled | wnion. ‘Miss Marjoribanks will understand you better, and you will §p 
Lucilla’s heart in her “ maidenly” solitude, when she retired to | Perhaps understand Miss Marjoribanks——’—‘ Oh, sit down, sit down,’ iny 
F Paige , | Said Mr. Bury, who was not tolerant of feelings. ‘Perhaps I expressed tif 
rest after one of her social successes, or Barbara Lake’s ‘‘ level” | myself badly. What I meant to say was, that Mrs. Mortimer, who has been 
black brows, blazing eyes, flushed face, and ‘‘ tin” silk dress, or | a little unfortunate in cireumstances—sit down, pray—had by a singular * 
Rose Lake’s idea of her own ‘‘ Career” and notion that a family = eee to - — my te -§ a _— yesterday. - 
: Pee : : : ese things do not happen by chance, Lucilla. We are ‘ 
of artists had & position of their own, the barren reiteration of | whon we a not thinking of i Mrs. Mortimer is a Christian lady fa ~ 
the point is rather vexatious and irritating to the reader. whom I have the greatest respect. A situation to take the superintend- 
But after making all deductions for the thinness of the material | ence of the domestic affairs, and to have charge of you, would be just pe 
in which the authoress works, and her tendency to pet her own ae — i _ a mast rss : ges anxiety —_ wong Bg - 
: ‘ : ga: alone, and without any control, at your age. You may think the 
hits, the picture of Lucilla Marjoribanks and her father, and the liberty is pleasant at first, but if you had a Christian friewd to nh . 
sort of society at Carlingford of which she is the centre, is one of | over and take care of you——What is the matter?” said the Rector, in 
the highest skill. Indeed it is seldom enough that one reads through -_ > igo a — cme sy widow “ _ — charge : 
a + . of Lucilla, according to his benevolent intention, looked so like fainting, a 
three volumes about mere social manceuvres with such sustained that Miss ‘Marjoribanks jumped up from her chair and rang the bell re’ 
interest and continual food for the sense of humour. As a| hastily. It was not Lucilla’s way to lose time about anything; she tr 
specimen-—not of the very highest social aplomb of this calm young took the poor woman by the shoulders and all but lifted her to the sofa, es 
heroine, but of the highest that we can render intelligible in a where she was lying down with her bonnet off when the Rector came to pr 
seinen death etiteaih: Giles tae Galea of tha water exemaiied his senses. To describe the feelings with which Mr. Bury contemplated su 
ably extract, take her deteat of the worthy evangelical | this little entr’acte, which was not in his programme, would be beyond of 
rector, who, hearing of her defenceless position in sometimes hay- | our powers. He went off humbly and opened the window when he was th 
ing, though motherless, to entertain fast and hardly religious young | tld to do so, and tried to find the eau-de-cologne on the table; while i 
men in her father’s house, brings a respectable but timid widow Thomas rushed down-stairs for water at a pace very unlike his usual 
age steady rate of progress. As for Lucilla, she stood by the side of her al 
whom he hopes to persuade Dr. Marjoribanks to accept as her patient quite self-possessed, while the Rector looked so foolish.—‘ She pe 
gouvernante. Even this passage is rather long, but it is impossible will be all right directly,’ Miss Marjoribanks was saying; ‘luckily she n 
to judge of the delicate execution of the book without a specimen | 2¢¥er went right off. When you don't go right off, lying down is every. 
of some length :— thing. If there had been any one to run and get some water she would Ww 
° have got over it; but luckily I saw it in time.—What possible answer se 
“It is 80 good of you to come,’ Lucilla said; ‘ you that have so much Mr. Bury could make to this, or how he could go on with his address in in 
todo. I scarcely could Wallove 1 when I caw Gon come in: E thouchs sight of the strange turn things had taken, it would have been hard to 
it must be for papa.’—‘I did hope to find Dr. Marjoribanks,’ said the | 8#¥: Fortunately for the moment he did not attempt it, but walked 
Rector, ‘but as he is not at home, I thought it best to come to you. about in dismay, and put himself in the draught (with his rheumatism), wi 
This is Mrs. Mortimer,’ said Mr. Bury, taking the chair Lucilla had and felt dreadfully vexed and angry with Mrs. Mortimer, who, for her re 
indicated with a certain want of observance of his companion which part, now she had done with fainting, manifested an inclination to cry, fe 
betrayed to the keen perceptions of Miss Marjoribanks that she was a for which Mr. Bury in his heart could have whipped der, had that mode ss 
dependant of some kind or other. The Rector was a very good man, of discipline been permitted in the ¢ hurch of Kngland. Lucilla was pe 
but he was Evangelical, and had a large female circle who ee a merciful, but she could not help taking a little advantage of her victory. th 
swore by him; and, consoquently, he felt it in a manner natural that he She gave the sufferer a glass of water, and the eau-de-cologne to ~— is 
should take his seat first, and the place that belonged to him as the her from a relapse, and whispered to her to lie quiet; and then 6 % 
principal person present; and then, to be sure, his mission here was for came back and took her seat, and begged the Rector not to stand in the di 
— Mortimer's as well as Miss Marjoribanks’ ‘good.’ After this intro- draught. 
duction, the figure in black put up its veil, and revealed a deprecating | "p},, ee ee ee — a ak 4 j ge 
woman, with a faint sort of pooling smile on her face. Probably she ihe mors dhatches of the stery ave shunent ” stain, = 
was making believe to smile at the position in which she found herself ; pecially some of the older characters. Mrs. Chiley is perfect r 
but anyhow she took her seat humbly on another chair at alittle dis-|of her kiud, and Dr. Marjoribanks, strong, sensible, rather ‘l 
a _ — as ecengaag sy for the next golden words that it might | grim, kind-hearted, but a man of this world, with a Scotch m 
4 age Sarge ty deg Begg — . Moloivacke Itt humour, and Scotch dourness, and Scotch speculativencss as re 
sad for you to be left alone so young, and without a mother, and exposed | Well as Scotch canniness in money matters, 1s still better. In > 
to—to temptations which it is difficult to withstand at your age. Indeed, | her incidents the authoress is sometimes a little unreal. It ‘ 
at all ages, wo have great occasion to pray not to be led into temptation ; | would be difficult to imagine how a penniless barrister of no first- w 
for the heart of man is terribly deceitful. After hearing what she had abet sie oF I winks ace t sh 
to say, I thought it best to como up at once this morning and talk to rate abilities could save enough in a ten years’ career in Calcutta to 5 
Dr. Marjoribanks. I am sure his natural good sense will teach him that | buy an estate and think of becoming a county member. And how a) 
= ha og - = in the Sp pai Me =e see _ paps Lucilla managed to get anything worth mention for the good-will Ww 
can h , said Lucilla, ‘Is y F ; . F sai ’ 
since er mamma died fees haw tae way bat need ragga Po of her father's practice as a physician after her father s sudden . 
to him. I think he begins to look a little cheerful now,’ Miss Marjori- | death, when there was in fact only an introduction to give for Dr. be 
banks continued, with beautiful simplicity, looking her adversary in the | Ryder’s money, we are very much puzzled indeed to know. A up 
face. ‘Everybody knows that to be a comfort to him is the object of physician in good practice might no doubt sell the good-will of to 
my life.’—‘ That is a very good feeling,’ said the Rector, ‘but it does | /. Me Ca ae = - ith it himself P 
not do to depend too much upon our feelings. You are too young to be his practice in his lifetime, because he coulc go on with it nimsel Pp 
placed in a position of so much responsibility, and open to so much | if the buyer did not offer sufficient consideration, but Dr. Marjori- ) 
= pee mye — for Dr. po. gms —_ his part- | banks when dead had nothing to give, and Lucilla could not have Fr 
ner in life was taken from him; b ‘3 ‘ ry h ene ; 
have come lou, whe stand oo Pane 4 ~~ aan of Pg ede aaa conducted his practice if she had wished. It naturally fell to the E 
must try to find some one to fill her place.’—Lucilla uttered a scream | Other physicians of Carlingford, and we feel therefore more desire 
of genuine alarm and dismay ; and then she came to herself, and saw | than ability to believe that Dr. Ryder, poor as he was, was 80 
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das to pay her a considerable sum for a practice which she 


aa not secure to him, and he must have had in nearly equal 


degree without any payment at all. 





DOCTRINE OF CONSCIENCE AND 
REVELATION.* 
‘qar Bishop of Argyll has shown a wise appreciation of the 
eatest theological want of English, no less than Scotch religious 
thought, in republishing in a separate and condensed form this 
admirable essay by one of the deepest and widest theologians of 
our own day. Mr. Erskine is indeed far less intimately known to 
English readers than he ought to be. T he mere title of the book 
from which Dr. Ewing has made this striking and perfectly 
coherent and independent extract,—a book on ‘ Election ’ which 
we regret to say we have never met with,—is one which would 
alarm most modern readers ; for the discussion on this subject 
has almost ceased to be one of interest to English theo- 
logians since true Calvinism died out from amongst us, and 
there are very few of us who would care to see the high 
doctrine on that subject even satisfactorily answered. But 
Mr. Erskine’s book, though its title suggests technical theology, 
js evidently the reverse of technical. A larger, freer, deeper 
treatment of the subject of the relation of authority to faith in 
spiritual matters we have never met with than in this chapter 
from it. Within certain very important limits it almost 
exhausts the subject, and is a completer overthrow for the 
spirit of bibliolatry than will be ever obtained by pick- 
ing holes, however successfully, in the historical, or scien- 
tific, or even moral impressions left upon us by some portions of 
the Bible. For Mr. Erskine’s tract might be read and even 
heartily accepted by those who think every word in the Bible 
directly revealing as well as accurately true; and yet, if once 
heartily accepted, would destroy in them the spirit of bibliolatry 
and leave room in their minds for the subsequent admission of 
occasional errors of all kinds in Scripture, without undermin- 
ing their faith in revelation. It is the unfortunate result of 
beginning at the other end, and exposing the geology of 
Genesis and the arithmetic of Exodus, that those whose mind 
has never been taught the distinction between authority and 
revelation pass into a state of absolute collapse as regards spiritual 
trust, if they are convincel at all. Mr. Erskine’s essay would 
prepare them to make such a discovery without either panic or 
surprise, for it would convince them that even if the statements 
of Scripture were entirely free from human error, it would not be 
that mere freedom from error, but the power of some of its truths 
to find their own witness in the human conscience, which would 
alone constitute their revealing power. Mr. Erskine shows most 
powerfully that a book, nay, a teacher, and an inward teacher, if 
such we could have, absolutely infallible, but whose infallibility 
were to us only matter of intellectual certainty, would in no 
sense whatever be a spiritual guide to man, though we should 
implicitly obey his directions every minute in the hour :— 


MR. ERSKINE’S 


“Tt may assist our conception of what true religion consists in, if (as 
we did in our examination of the moral principle) we bring it also into 
comparison with other changes which might take place in a man, dif- 
fering from it in principle, and yet somewhat similar in appearance and 
language. Let us then take the case of a man much alive to the im- 
portance of possessing the favour and avoiding the displeasure of God as 
the most powerful Being in the universe, and let us suppose that to him 
is granted the privilege of having continually with him an inspired 
person whom he may consult at all times, and who makes it his business, 
distinctly and definitely, to tell him at every step of his progress through 
life what the will of God is, thus enabling him to do everything by a 
special guidance, and in perfect confidence that what he does is well- 
pleasing to God ; and let us farther suppose that he actually makes use 
of his gifted guide, and follows his counsel at every step, but that he 
does so simply because he believes that it will please God, without the 
slightest sympathy with or enjoyment of the righteous character of God 
manifested in that counsel. Now, what shall we say of this man’s 
religion? At the first glance, we might be tempted to think that the 
man who was so placed was highly favoured in a religious point of view, 
and that he possessed, in the guardianship of his inspired companion, 
a greater gift than we as a race possess in the gift of conscience. But 
when we consider that the desire of God with regard to us is, that we 
should ourselves possess the mind of Christ, and that we should know 
His will and be fellow-workers with Him in it, because of the conscious 
approval and choice of our hearts, we cannot but see that the condition at 
which we have supposed is not only opposed to true religion, but is far 
below the high calling wherewith the meanest of the children of men 
is called, and that the man who walks by such a guidance, instead of 
being really taught of God, is in fact only relieved, as it were, from the 
necessity of seeking the true teaching of God, the object of which is, not 
to point out particular steps, but to lead man into sympathy with the 
purposes of God, and to enable him to apprehend righteousness and 


* The Internal Word, or ‘Light Becoming Life. A short Guide to the Rule of 
Fa th ani of Life, being an Abridgment of the conclid ng portion of Mr. Erskine’s 
YO ume ou “Election.” Edited by the Right Rev. the Bishop of Argyll. Edinburgh: 
Ed nonston and Douglas, 























eternal life in all the wil! of God. Let us now vary the instance a little, 
and let us take the case of the inspired person himself, who has an 
oracle within himself, distinctly and definitely indicating to him what 
things he ought to do, and what he ought to avoid, so that the business 
of every hour of the day is fixed for him by a supernatural direction, 
communicated to him in the way of an inward impression ; and let us 
also suppose that he, in the assurance that this oracle is really of God, 
obeys it, but still in such a way as that his obedience flows not from 
any discerned righteousness in the things ordered, or sympathy with 
their righteousness, but, as in the former instance, from mere submission 
to the authority of God: would the change of the locality of the oracle 
from being outside of him to being within make any real difference in 
the case, so that his obedience to it could now be considered as true 
reKgion; or would it not leave him in precisely the same state as before, 
namely, trained in submission, but untrained in righteousness, and in 
real participation in themind of God? In truth, such an oracle, although 
it appears to be an inward authority, is as much outside of the man as 
if it were lodged in another person, for he is not one with it.” 

Mr. Erskine points out that this absolute necessity for a spiritual 
witness in ourselves to the truth of revelation by no means im- 
plies or even suggests that we could have arrived at these truths 
without the aid of revelation. 

“There are many facts in our intellectual experience analogous to 
this, which might be used to illustrate it. Thus, a man may be per- 
fectly incapable of making any advance in mathematical science by his 
own original and unassisted efforts, and yet if Euclid be put into his 
hands, he may find himself quite able to follow and appreciate the 
reasoning, and thus to gain a very considerable acquaintance with the 
subject. His mind, in consequence, is filled with a new class of ideas, 
which he has acquired entirely from the reading of this book. And 
yet, if he has really apprehended it, it is not on the authority of the book 
that his conviction of the truth of any one of its propositions ultimately 
rests, but on his own personal discernment of their truth. We should 
not consider him to have entered in the slightest degree into their 
meaning if we found him resting his belief of them on the authority of 
the book, or on any outward authority whatever. Nor should we indeed 
call such a belief a mathematical belief at all. And yet had not the 
book presented the truths outwardly to him, the inward intellectual 
types might have lain within him dormant for ever.” 


And we may carry out the image further. Mathematical students do 
in point of fact often find in their text-books real errors of method, 
and blunders in the application of principles correctly laid down. 
And when they do so, even though notoriginal mathematicians them- 
selves, they cannot but decline to accept, even on the authority of 
the most original mathematicians, results which are only obtained 
by flaws in their own reasoning or inaccurate conceptions of the 
true mode of stating the problem. And the same precisely is true 
of the human record of revelation. There are flaws in that 
record,—like the eulogy of Deborah, for instance, on Jael’s 
treachery,—which are clear violations of the principles of righteous- 
ness which the teaching of Scripture itself has elicited from our own 
consciences, and we reject such attempts to override the revela- 
tion, even though they appear at first sight to have the same 
external authority as the revelation. Mr. Erskine puts this point 
with very great beauty and power by help of the following illus- 


tration :— 

“The Protestant often does the same thing with regard to the doc- 
trines of religion that the Papist does as to his whole religion. He 
relieves himself from the personal obligation of apprehending truth 
in the light of his own conscience. He casts himself on the Bible as the 
-apist does on the Church, and adopts whatever doctrines he supposes 
to be there, without feeling that he must actually discern their truth 
before he can be really entitled to call himself a believer of them. He 
thus substitutes outward authority for that light which is life, although 
he condemns the Papist for doing the very same thing. There is a very 
interesting story, in some part of Raynal’s History of the Eust and West 
Indies, if | remember right, which I have often reflected on in connec- 
tion with this subject. The purport of the story is that two missionaries, 
one a Christian, the other a Mahometan, arrived about the same time at 
an island of the Indian Ocean, and propounded their respective doc- 
trines to the natives, who received them both with great respect and 
attention. After they had taken their departure, the King called the 
people together, and said to them, that as neither he nor they were 
capable of deciding which of these two religions was the true one, he 
wished them to join with him in desiring from God that He would 
deliver them from their perplexity, by so ordering circumstances that 
the first ship which reached the island should be to them a sign indicat- 
ing that the religion of the people to whom it belonged was the true 
religion. He accordingly, along with his people, made this prayer ; and 
soon after a Mahometan vessel arrived, on which the whole island be- 
came Mahometan, in obedience, as they thought, to the will of God, 
expressed by this sign. I can scarcely believe that the story is true ; 
but supposing it to be true, it deserves to be considered whether the 
way which these people took of getting rid of their difficulty was right 
or not. To me it appears that it was decidedly a wrong way, being 
nothing less than a culpable renunciation of their standing as spiritual 
beings. They had that within them by which they were able, and there- 
fore were bound, to have tried and compared the two religions ; and they 
had no right to evade this duty. God had set the duty before them, as an 
opportunity of receiving a blessing through it. But the great blessing 
which is derived from a true religion comes through appreciating and 
receiving the righteousness of God revealed in it; and therefore they, 
in refusing to try it by their consciences, did in fact put from them the 
blessing intended. And God answered this conduct by sending the 
Mahometan vessel first, as if to teach us who hear of it, that Mahometan- 
ism and Christianity are of equal value to those who judge of moral 
truth by outward authority.” 
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The last sentence in this extract seems to us one of exquisite 
beauty, and to condense in itself a perfect answer to those who 
preach Christianity as a system of external authority. 

The only defect, if it be one, in Mr. Erskine’s essay, is that it 
almost seems to assume that the testimony of the human conscience 
is sufficient to endorse the historical accuracy of all narratives which 
enlarge, illuminate, and purify its own vision. Now, the true diffi- 
culty of the problem of modern Scriptural criticism is to dis- 
tinguish between spiritual belief resting upon historical belief or at 
least not separable from it, and spiritual belief which does not 
involve any historical belief, but is purely and absolutely self- 
evidenced. Much doubtless which is not historically true is 
capable of awakening a new power of seeing in ourselves. Thus 
Christ’s parables,—the parable of the Prodigal Son, for instance,— 
is clearly a fiction, invented to illustrate an eternal truth, and it 
does illustrate it just as much for those who recognize it as a 
parable, as it does for anybody, if there be anybody, who 
believes it to be an historical narrative. So, too, we think 
we might say that the story in Daniel of the three men walk- 
ing unharmed in the fiery furnace with a fourth, whose form, 
as we are told, ‘was like the Son of God,”"—might be taken 
as full of divine teaching even by one wlio thought,—as we believe 
the most impartial criticism now thinks,—the book of Daniel his- 
torically unauthentic, and the product of a later age, though 
embodying legendary traditions of great beauty. Yet, even in 
such a case as this, half the moral value would be given—to what 
we might then calla fable cast in the mould of revealed religion, by 
our knowledge from other sources of the historical truth of the 
supernatural events which give that fable its meaning. If there 
were no Son of God, the beauty of this unauthentic story of Daniel's 
would almost disappear. And there is very much in Revelation 
the whole spiritual power and meaning of which depends absolutely 
on its being historically true. If the Incarnation, for instance,— 
the most astounding of all the historical assertions of the Bible, —be 
not historically true, it is not true spiritually, or in any sense at 
all. If the life of Christ be not historically true the spiritual value 
of the narrative for the world becomes, we shall not say nil, but 
almost infinitely less than it is. 

Thus even after Mr. Erskine’s teaching is all heartily accepted, 
the difficulty remains,—the characteristic critical difficulty of 
the modern believer in dealing with Scripture,—to distinguish 
how much is historically certain on historical evidence alone, 
—how much, again, of historical truth is implied, involved, and 
included in the great spiritual miracle of a revelation in which so 
much external history is wrapped up,—and how much there may 
be in the Bible which, though not certainly involving exaggeration 
and error like the history of the Exodus, is still to be regarded as 
doubtful in detail, and rather illustrating the whole chain of divine 

‘truths from which it has taken its special form and manner, than 
as certainly true in itself. Still Mr. Erskine’s essay,—for the pub- 
lication of which we heartily thank the Bishop of Argyll,—puts the 
relation of the human conscience to the spiritual authority of 
God's gradually evolved Revelation in the most perfect form. It 
liberates us from all misreadings of the human passions and im- 
perfections which are necessarily imbedded in Scripture, but it 
seems perhaps to speak of the conscience of man as almost sup- 
plying a test of historical truth on the minor facts of the Scripture 
history which would be claiming too much for it from the intellect. 
It may,—we believe that in conjunction with historical evidence it 
«does, —compel us to accept the wonderful mystery of the Word made 
flesh dying upon the Cross. But assuredly it supplies no test of 
the truth of narratives like the handwriting on the wall, or the 
story of the fiery furnace in the Book of Daniel. 





THE SECOND VOLUME OF THE LIFE OF CZSAR.* 
Tue second volume of the Life of Cx:ar, by Napoleon, is exceed- 
ingly dull. The strange interest of the situation, the character of 
the first Caesar analyzed by the last, the career of the Roman 
conqueror of Gaul described by the representative of the Gauls 
now garrisoning Rome, almost entirely disappears, and we have 
simply a scholar of moderate attainments paraphrasing the well 
known Commentaries. Doubtless the work will be valuable here- 
after, both to antiquaries and soldiers. Immense resources have 
been expended in elucidating every geographical allusion, excava- 
tions having, for example, been carried on for months upon the 
sites of probable camps, and the Emperor, like all born rulers, having 
a topographical instinct. His description of ancient Gaul, with 
its subdivisions, is probably the most ‘ valuable” passage in the 
literary sense in the whole book, and wants nothing except an 





*History of Julius Cicsa~. Vol. 11. The Warsin Gaul, London: Casse!l, letter, 
and Galpin, » 


ethnological commentary to be quite perfect, the Emperor assum 
ing the Celtic character of the majority of the tribes with litte 
effort at demonstration. The description commenées with 
paragraph which diplomatists may read with advantage saa 
three nations with some alarm:—‘‘ Transalpine Gaul had for its 
boundaries the ocean, the Pyrenees, the Mediterranean, the Alps 
and the Rhine. ‘This portion of Europe, so well marked out ly 
nature, comprised what is now France, nearly the whole of 
Switzerland, the Rhine Provinces, Belgium, and the south of 
Holland. It had the form of an irregular pentagon, and the 
country of the Carnutes (the Orléanais) was considered to be its 
centre.” The account of the constitution, so to speak, of the 
tribes is less careful, the Emperor being unable to avoid the mis. 
take of giving a double meaning to his words, one explanatory of 
the ancient fact, another justifying some modern practice of his 
own. Thus he attributes the loss of Gallic independence to the 
absence of a standing army, which he regards as the essential 
guarantee of national freedom, though all the successors of Alex. 
ander who maintained real standing armies were conquered, 
though the conquering Roman army was not, while conquering, 
anything but the body of citizens in arms, and though the most in. 
dependent nation now existing has hitherto maintained no army 
whatever. So also he pens this odd paragraph not to explain the 
power of the Gallic magistrates, who were really clan leaders, and 
nothing else, but to justify his own oppression of the press;— 
‘¢ Affairs of the State were allowed to be treated only in these 
assemblies. It appertained to the magistrates alone to publish or 
conceal events, according as they judged expedient ; and it wasa 
sacred duty for any one who learnt, either from without or from 
public rumour, any news which concerned the civitas, to give 


| information of it to the magistrate, without revealing it to any 


other person. ‘This measure had for its object to prevent rash or 
ignorant men from being led into error by false reports, and from 
rushing, under this first impression, into extravagant resolutions,” 
This incessant reference to his own time occasionally lends new 
interest to his comments, but it always tends to obscure his per- 
ception, or at any rate his account of the age he is describing. 
The military narrative is clear, but a little heavy, the following 
description of the first battle ever fought by Rome at sea being 
selected as a favourable example. ‘lhe Veneti were in insurrec- 
tion, and Cwsar, after a series of ineffectual attempts by land, 
called the fleet to his aid, and invented a system of tactics which 
made his legionaries useful on the water :— , 

“It was the first time that a Roman fleet appeared on the ocean, 
Everything conspired to disconcert Brutus, as well as the tribunes of 
the soldiers and the centurions who commanded each vessel: the im- 
potence of the beaks against the Gaulish ships; the height of the 
enemy's poops, which overlooked even the high towers of the Roman 
vessels ; and lastly, the inefficiency of the missiles thrown upwards. 
The military chiefs were hesitating, and had already experienced some 
loss, when, to remedy this disadvantage, they imagined a method 
having some analogy with that to which Duillius owed his victory over 
the Carthaginians in 492: they tried to disable the Gaulish vessels by 
the aid of hooks (falces) similar to those which were used in attacks on 
fortresses (non absimili forma muralium faleium). ‘The falx was an iron 
with a point and sharpened hook, fixed at the end of long poles, which, 
suspended to the mast by ropes, received an impulsion similar to that of 
the ram. Oneor more ships approached a Gaulish vessel, and, as soon 
as the crew had succeeded in catching with one of these hooks the 
ropes which attached the yards to the masts, the sailors rowed away 
with all their strength, so as to break or cut the cords. The yards fell; 
the disabled vessel was immediately surrounded by the Romans, who 
boarded it; and then all depended on mere valour. This manouvre 
was completely successful. ‘The soldiers of the fleet, knowing that no 
act of courage could pass unperceived by Casar and the land troops, 
emulated one another in zeal, and captured several of the enemy's ves- 
sels. The Gauls prepared to seek their safety in flight. They had 
already swerved their ships to the wind, when suddenly there came on 
a dead calm. This unoxpected occurrence decided the victory. Left 
without the possibility of moving, the heavy Gaulish vessels were cap- 
tured ono after another; a very small number succeoded in gaining the 
coast under favour of the night. ‘The battle, which began at ten o'clock 
in the morning, had lasted till sunset. It terminated the war with the 
Veneti and the other maritime peoples of the ocean, They lost in it, at 
one blow, all their youth, all their principal citizens, and all their fleet ; 
without refuge, without the means of defending any longer their oppida, 
they surrendered themselves, bodies and goods. Casar, wishing to com- 
pel the Gauls in future to respect the rights of nations, caused the whole 
senate to be put to death, and the rost of the inhabitants to be sold for 
slaves.” ; 

Perhaps the most original paragraph in the book is one intended 
to explain the sources from which Caesar drew the immense sums 
he expended in the corruption of the party chiefs of Rome. There 
is no greater puzzle in the history of property than the income of 
the Roman party chiefs. The great patricians possessed no doubt 
vast estates, estates perhaps as large in territorial extent as those 
of the millionaires of South America, and cultivated by immense 


gangs of white slaves, held to order by a discipline so cruel that 





they were ‘‘used up” more rapidly than slaves in Cuba, and 
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restrained from insurrection only by savage punishments and the 
extraordinary coherence of the dominant Italian caste. The 

nobles, with their monopoly of action, inherited also vast masses of 
treasure, plundered from Greece and Asia, treasure which was 
most of it capable of conversion, and which bore to currency and 
to corn a proportionate value never since equalled. We are apt, 
when we hear of the gold and silver vases of a great patrician, 
to think of them according to a modern standard, forgetting that 
in Rome a gold vessel melted down would purchase fifty or sixty 
times the amount of coin or labour which it could now secure. A 
man’s plate was in those days a real treasure, as it still is in 

ts of Asia, a treasure which might redeem his fortunes. ‘The 
revenues of these vast estates, again, and all disposable spoil, were 
capable of investment at rates of interest which in Europe we now 
think immoderage, but which in parts of India and China are paid 
to this hour. Manufactures, for example, were carried on by bor- 
rowed capital used in the purchase of slaves, who, being cheap, white, 
and cruelly oppressed, earned returns for their lords amply sufficient 
to pay the extravagant usance. Partly, too, from ignorance of the 
true principles of taxation, and partly from a difficulty about 
currency Which runs throughout the history of the Republic, and 
has never been fairly investigated, kings, municipalities, and even 
nations, were always borrowing specie, the usance of which was 
levied with excessive rigour, the Senate allowing the employ- 
ment of soldiery in the task. In these ways the wealth of a 
man like Crassus is intelligible, even if the millionaires did 
not act, as we strongly suspect they did, as bankers on a great 
scale, but Czesar froin a very early period exhausted his resources. 
He was overwhelmed with debts, yet during the Gallic war we 
find him rebuilding the basilica of the Forum ata cost of 60,000,000 
sestertii (450,000/.), and after it giving Antony 1,500 talents, 
building villas, making huge presents to towns, and otherwise 
demonstrating his command of enormous treasure. ‘The Emperor 
explains with great clearness as to facts and great ignorance as to 
their meaning the source of this acquired wealth. It was the 
profit on a slave trade of unexampled magnitude, which filled the 
patrician estates in Italy, Sicily, Greece, the islands, Spain, and the 
southern Mediterranean with new ‘ hands.” 

“We can hardly understand how Cwsar, while he was paying his 
army, could support such sacrifices, and meet, at the same time, so many 
other expenses, To increase by his largesses the number of his par- 
tizans in Rome; to cause to be built in the Narbonnese theatres and 
monuments; near Aricia, in Italy, a magnificent villa; to send rich 
presents to distant towns; such were his burthens. How, to meet 
them, could he draw money enough from a province exhausted by eight 
years’ war? The immensity of his resources is explained by the cir- 
eumstance that, independently of the tributes paid by the vanquished, 
which amounted, for Gaul to 40,000,000 sestertii a year (more than 
7,500,000 francs) [300,000/.], the sale of prisoners to Roman traders 
produced enormous sums, Cicero informs us that he gained 12,000,000 
sestertii from the captives sold after the unimportant siege of Pinden- 
issus. If we suppose that their number amounted to 12,000, this sum 
would represent 1,000 sestertii a head. Now, in spite of Casar’s 
generosity in often restoring the captives to the conquered peoples, or 
in making gifts of them to his soldiers, as was the case after the siege 
of Alesia, we may admit that 500,000 Gauls, Germans, or Britons were 
sold as slaves during the eight years of the war in Gaul, which must 
have produced a sum of about 500,000,000 sestertii, or about 95,000,000 
francs [3,800,000/.]. It was thus Roman money, given by the slave- 
dealers, which formed the greatest part of the booty, in the same 
manner as in modern times, when, in distant expeditions, the European 
nations take possession of the foreign custom-houses to pay the costs of 
the war, it is still European money which forms the advance for the 

“costs.” 
That is a funny comment, and shows that the free-trading 
Emperor is still hampered by some of the old confusion between 
Property and currency. ‘The Mexican duties are import duties, 
and need not fall on Europe, but on the produce of the Mexican 
mines, which may pay for the goods imported as well as the duties. 
Napoleon of course does not trouble himself to defend the cruelty 
of Cxsar's proceeding, one probably unexampled in the sam which 
it must have added to the aggregate of human misery, but we 
wish he had added one of his remarkable notes upon the ex- 
. I 
traordinary consumption of slaves throughout the Roman world. 
We believe the true explanation is the disproportion which existed 
between the sexes, the soldiery keeping the women while they sold the 
men, the women dying rapidly in the terrible marches tomarket, and 
the price of ordinary women scarcely tempting the slave-catchers; 
but Napoleon has at his disposal the means of collating a hundred 
writers, establishing a theory by irresistible evidence, and so 
explaining finally the problem of the old world, the rapid decay of 
the working population. 

The Ewperor perceives clearly and states distinctly that 
Pompey was the representative of the old organization of Rome, 
but he underrates very considerably the means at his disposal, and 
forgets how completely the patriciat and the bureaucracy were 





identified in the Roman world. He is evidently of opinion that 
Pompey should not have fought, as the advantage of physical 
resources was on his opponent's side, and forgets how equal the 
struggle ultimately proved. His general summary of the merits of 
Cesar’s action is perhaps the most remarkable passage in the 
volume :— 


“The moment for action had arrived. Casar was reduced to the 
alternative of maintaining himself at the head of his army, in spite of 
the Senate, or surrendering himself to his enemies, who would have 
reserved for him the fate of the accomplices of Catiline, who had been 
condemned to death, if he were not, like the Gracchi, Saturninus, and so 
many other, killed ina popular tumult. Here th® question naturally 
offers itself: Ought not Casar, who had so often faced death on the 
battle-fields, have gone to Rome to face it under another form, and to 
have renounced his command, rather than engage in a struggle which 
must throw the Republic into all the horrors of a civil war? Yes, if by 
his abnegation he could save Rome from anarchy, corruption, and 
tyranny. No, if this abnegation would endanger what he had most at 
heart, the regeneration of the Republic. Casar, like men of his temper, 
cared little for life, and still less for power for the sake of power ; but, as 
chief of the popular party, he felt a great cause rise behind him ; it urged 
him forward, and obliged him to conquer in despite of legality, the 
imprecations of his adversaries, and the uncertain judgment of posterity. 
Roman society, in a state of dissolution, asked for a master; oppressed 
Italy, for a representative of its rights ; the world, bowed under the yoke, 
for a saviour. Ought he, by deserting his mission, to disappoint so many 
legitimate hopes, so many noble aspirations? What! Cwsar, who owed 
all his dignities to the people, and confining himself within his right, 
should he have retired before Pompey, who, having become the docile 
tool of a factious minority of the Senate, was trampling right and justice 
under foot, before Pompey, who, according to the admission of Cicero him- 
self, would have been, after victory, a cruel and vindictive despot, and 
would have allowed the world to be plundered for the benefit of a few 
families, incapable, moreover, of arresting the decay of the Republic, and 
founding an order of things sufficiently firm to retard the invasion of 
barbarians for many centuries ? He would have retreated before a party 
which reckoned it a crime to repair the evils caused by the violence of 
Sylla, and the severity of Pompey, by recalling the exiles ; to give rights 
to the peoples of Italy; to distribute lands among the poor and the 
veterans; and, by an equitable administration, to ensure the prosperity 
of the provinces! It would have been madness. The question had not 
the mean proportions of a quarrel between two generals who contended for 
power ; it was the decisive conflict between two hostile causes, between 
the privileged classes and the people ; it was the continuation of the for- 
midable struggle between Marius and Sylla! There are imperious cir- 
cumstances which condemn public men either to abnegation or to per- 
severance. To cling to power when one is no longer able to do good, 
and when, as a representative of the past, one has, as it were, no partizans 
but among those who live upon abuses, is a deplorable obstinacy ; to 
abandon it when one is the representative of a new era, and the hope of 
a better future, is a cowardly act and acrime........ It is not 
granted to man, notwithstanding his genius and power, to raise at will 
the popular waves ; yet when, elected by the public voice, he appears in 
the midst of the storm which endangers the vessel of the State, then he 
alone can direct its course and bring it to the harbour. Cmsar was not 
therefore the instigator of this profound ry ena of Roman society ; 
he had become the indispensable pilot. Had it been otherwise, when he 
disappeared all would have returned to order; on the contrary, his 
death gave up the whole universe to all the horrors of war. Europe, 
Asia, Africa, were the theatre of sanguinary struggles between the past 
and the future, and the Roman world did not find peace until the beir of 
his name bad iaade his cause triumph. But it was no longer possible for 
Augustus to renew the work of Cwsar ; fourteen years of civil war had 
exhausted the strength of the nation and used up the characters ; the 
men imbued with the great principles of the past were dead ; the sur- 
vivors had alternately served all parties; to succeed, Augustus himself 
had made peace with the murderers of his adoptive father; the convic- 
tions were extinct, and the world, longing for rest, no longer contained 
the elements which would have permitted Caesar, as was his intention, 
to re-establish the Republic in its ancient splendour and its ancient 
forms, but on new principles.” 
There is an inconsistency in that passage, the author declaring 
first that the Senate was with Pompey, which is true, and then 
that he was supported only by a factious minority, which is incon- 
sistent with all that is known of the Senate’s action ; but he is in 
fact not thinking of either Pompey or Cesar, but of himself and 
that demand for the surrender of his absolute power which the 
French Opposition has so repeatedly made. He decides to retain 
it, not for the reinvigoration of society, but because all men being 
corrupt and convictions exhausted, he is a necessity to secure to 
the world the “rest” for which it longs. Does Napoleon per- 
chance dream of founding a dynasty of Czsars ? 





ACROSS MEXICO.* 
Across Mexico is not quite so good a book as Mr. Bullock's repu- 
tation led us to expect, decidedly not so good as his work on 
Poland. It is scrappy, like all diaries, and coloured by a dislike 
of the country and the people which is partly genuine, partly, 
we suspect, the result of exasperation at constantly recurring 
annoyances of the personal kind. One cannot admire ‘Tivoli 
heartily while the mosquitoes bite so hard. At the same time Mr. 
Bullock is entirely free from the usual faults of very rapid travellers. 
He does not ‘‘ pad” his observations, either with statistics, or sen- 
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timent, or apocryphal anecdotes, and is sparing of words to'a 
fault. He tells us simply what he has seen, and if the telling is 
sometimes a little tainted with the London tone of pseudo- 
sarcasm, why, that is the tone in which most Englishmen relate 
personal adventures—a bad one, no doubt, because forced, but 
better than sentimental outbursts. The whole book is readable, 
and though it will teach next to nothing to any one who has 
read Branz Mayer and Madame Calderon de la Barca, it will 
serve to convey to the casual reader some external impression of 
a very great, very interesting, and apparently very neglected 
country. ‘hat impression will not be a very pleasant one, Mr. 
Bullock apparently approving absolutely nothing in Mexico ex- 
cept the address of its people, who retain something of that charm 
of manner which a Spaniard can hardly lose, and which the Indian 
has derived from his habitual melancholy and reserve, features of 
character common to all the native tribes of America, from the 
Pawnee, who has never been oppressed, to the Araucanian. Vera 
Cruz he describes as a city which, seen from a distance, has an 
imposing appearance, but is really ‘‘a tomb” built of plastered 
mud, with grass growing in the streets, destroyed churches, and 
a half-naked Indian population, the chosen home of yellow fever, 
and incessantly liable to the Norte, or north wind, which brings 
with it that greatest of desert evils—a sand storm. From Vera 
Cruz one travels thirty-five miles by railway, and thence to 
Mexico, 220 miles more by diligence or on horseback, over a road 
constantly crossed by barrancas or deep gullies, so deep with mud 
that travellers feel as if they were swimming, or winding in zigzags 
as it approaches the plateau over passes otherwise impassable. 
This plateau is the centre of Mexico, a ‘‘ yellowish brown table 
cloth, from which the Tierras Templada and Caliente hang down 
like a deep green fringe.” It was once covered with trees, but 
the Spaniards cut them down, either to avoid ambushes, or to 
punish the Indians, or to reproduce Castile, and the plateau is now 
a vast, brown, treeless, sun-baked plain, a work of ruin which was 
consummated in an equally perfect degree and from the same 
motives by the Sikhs in the Punjaub, and which is remediable only 
by making the ownership of the soil dependent on replanting. Up 
the steep sides of this plateau the railway must climb till it reaches 
Puebla, ‘‘a cheerful, well built city, containing close upon a 
hundred thousand inhabitants,” among whom Mr. Bullock scarcely 
met one who looked as if he had the right to be out of prison, 
except a few of the upper class in their carriages, and they looked 
** listless.” 

The far famed valley of Anahuac did not impress Mr. Bullock 
favourably. ‘‘ Admitting, as I do willingly, that it would be well 
nigh impossible for one at all acquainted with the real history of 
Mexico, and especially with Prescott’s highly coloured picture of the 
conquest of the country by the Spaniards, its most brilliant, if not 
its most authentic page, to look upon the valley of Mexico for the 
first time without some kind of emotion, I cannot but attribute 
this far more to the influence of its historical associations than to 
its intrinsic beauty. Of the city of Mexico itself you get not a 
glimpse, for it is completely concealed by a range of bare hills, 
which crop up in the centre of the valley. Of the much vaunted 
lakes you see almost nothing, and the mountains which surround 
the valley are of that yellowish-brown complexion which charac- 
terizes the whole Mexican table-lan1, and are for the most part 
quite bare of trees. As for the valley itself, a large portion of it 
is neither land nor water, but an unsightly expanse of marsh and 
bog. Of the dry land barely one-third is under cultivation, the 
remaining two-thirds consisting chiefly of square grass fields, 
hedged round by impenetrable fences of maguey. Where, then, 
are the elements of beauty here? With the most earnest desire 
to find them—for I had no other purpose in going out to Mexico 
than, by looking on the things themselves, to slake at the foun- 
tain head the thirst occasioned by Prescott’s gorgeous images—I 
can only say that I sought for them in vain, yet till the end of the 
world I suppose people will go on talking of the beautiful 
valley of Anahuac, the Indian name of Mexico. However, it 
must be borne in mind that the traveller approaching from the 
east has his back turned upon the snow-capped volcanos Popo- 
catapetl and Iztaccihuatl, which lend whatever of grandeur it 
possesses to the valley of Mexico. Constantly at morning and 
evening to behold these two mountains lighted up by the rays of 
the rising and setting sun is the most beautiful sight in 
the world. Take them away, and, in spite of the deep blue sky, 
it would not be easy to match the rest of the picture in ugliness.” 
The entrance to Mexico itself is quite as bad :—‘t The entrance 
to the modern city is quite in keeping with the uninviting ap- 
roach, and consists simply of a gap in a mud wall, dignified by 
the name of ‘La Garita de San Lazaro.’ Once within the walls 





the traveller finds himself in a waste place half a foot deep im 
sand, bounded on one side by a stinking ditch, on the other > 
ruined churches and convents, and tenanted by dogs and vultures 
preying on the offal which is left there to rot. Sometimes g 
vulture may be seen daintily picking the eye—the tit-bit—out of 
the head of a dead horse or mule, in the carcase of which a dog 
may be descried buried up to his tail.” Mexico itself is a city full 
of ruined churches and open drains, with a plaza in the centre look- 
ing like an Indian encampment, and with but one beautiful build. 
ing in its whole extent, the School of Mines. What other buildings 
there are are neglected, the Mexicans destroying everything, even 
the roads, which the Spaniards had constructed in the Roman man- 
ner. The outlying faubourgs resemble Shoreditch, with one storey 
taken off and a blazing sun pouring down on the yellow ground. 
The celebrated lake is a nasty marsh. ‘‘ At the pesiod of the con- 
quest, the prospect on either side the causeway must have been 
considerably less dreary than it is now, for then the eye wandered 
over an expanse of water reaching right up to the foot of the hills, 
which at that period are reported to have been well wooded. But 
since those days the scene has entirely changed, and the aspect 
which this portion of the valley of Mexico has presented since the 
draining off of the waters of the lake of Tezcuco is unutterably 
desolate. Were this region merely an unsightly tract of bog and 
marsh land tenanted only by wild fowl, like the larger portion 
of the valley immediately surrounding the city, it would be bad 
enough, but I should have taken it as a matter of course. Here, 
however, scabby mounds of earth, standing forlorn amidst mué 
ruins of abandoned villages, lend an air of desolation quite pecu- 
liar to itself to this portion of what travellers will persist in calling 
the beautiful valley of the Anahuac. On inquiring what could 
have induced human beings to settle on these marshes, I was in- 
formed, that when the waters of the lake of 'Lezcuco were drained 
off, the soil was found to be so impregnated with salt, that the 
poverty-stricken Indians found that they could support for a time 
a precarious existence on the slender profits derivable from washing 
the earth for salt. But their settlements have been long since aban- 
doned, and are now only marked by the ruins of their mud hovels, 
and huge heaps of earth from which the salt has been extracted.” 
The Court is simple, the Emperor a man entirely without 
intelligence in his face, and life in general excessively dreary. 
Mr. Bullock visited the pyramids near Tezcuco, but found 
them merely shapeless mounds, and appears to have avoided 
Mexican antiquities with some zeal. His judgment on the people 
is as unfavourable as on their country. He says little of the 
whites, except that they are polite and listless, but considers the 
Indians miserable savages, and did not see among them in all his 
travels one decently good-looking woman. ‘They are not indus- 
trious except on the plain of El Bajio, the garden of Mexico, and 
the only province in which Mr. Bullock found anything cordially 
to approve. Even there, however, the superabundant crops are 
wasted for want of means of communication, and the inhabitants: 
have been subjected to forced loans, and almost every form of 
oppression except brigandage, for which the country is ill adapted. 
It is clear that there is exaggeration in this view of Mexico, 
realistic though the description may be,—that of Humboldt, for 
instance, the keenest of observers, being far more favourable, and 
we believe the origin of the error is a mistaken point of view. Mr. 
Bullock expected to find Mexico a European colony, whereas it is 
a tropical settlement. Had he compared it with an Asiatic instead 
of a European ideal he would have formed a more favourable, and 
we cannot but suspect a more accurate, judgment. He expected 
neatness which does not exist out of Europe, confuses the neglect 
universal in the tropics, where nature always beats you, and the 
labour of one generation must be spent in repairing the work of the 
last, with want of energy, resents the nakedness of a population 
which avoids heat as if nakedness were equivalent to savagery, 
and sees only ugliness in every brown skin. He would describe 
the Punjaub or Bengal in the same style and almost the same 
words, and depict a Calcutta merchant who can write four 
languages, discusses Kant as subtly as a German professor, and 
owns a million, as a half-naked, over-fed savage. ‘This tendency 
has doubtless been increased by that horror of a tropical climate 
which falls upon some Europeans, that sense of not being 
fairly alive which attacks constitutions which require cold, and 
which when ‘borne for any length of time produces a per- 
manent depression fatal to energy or success. The “listless- 
ness” of which he speaks so frequently is the Oriental manner, and 
constantly conceals genuine energy, and the politeness is Eastern 
too, the result in great measure of indifference as to the loss of time. 
The sweetness of temper which he attributes to Mexicans is in Asia 
almost universal, and is modified, we doubt not, in Mexico, as in 
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Hindostan and Turkey, by liability to frantic bursts of rage, 
caused either by jealousy or by a suspicion of insult. The sweet- 
ness, moreover, strikes Englishmen in an exceptional degree, much 
more, for example, than it strikes Americans, our countrymen being 

haps the worst-tempered race, in the explosive sense, which 
exists on the globe. From peers to cabmen they are always 
standing up for their ‘‘rights,” always in a hurry, and always 
worried by small extortions, and are consequently, as Mr. Bullock's 
book abundantly proves, the most acrid and fretful travellers in 
the world. The good-tempered Mexican, like the good-tempered 
Italian, does not care enough about trifles to be irritated by them, 
but when he loses his temper stabs you, just the point at which the 
bad-tempered Englishman stops short. Each temper has its 
merits, the savage English growl remedying all sorts of evils ; but 
if a happy life Be the end, the Southern is the more useful, while 
its existence among Englishmen would at least diminish the pro- 
found hatred with which the softer races always regard the 
Teuton, who understands their civilization and sympathizes with 
their aspirations as little as Mr. Bullock does with Mexico and 


Mexicans. 
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An Examination of Mr. J. S. Mill's Philosophy, being a Defence of Fun- 
damental Truth. By J. M’Cosh, LL.D., Professor of Logic and Meta- 
physics, Queen’s College, Belfast, &c. (Macmillan.)—Mill and Carlyle. 
An Examination, &. By P. P. Alexander, A.M. (Nimmo, Edinburgh.) 
—There seems at the present moment to be a free fight amongst the 
philosophers. Mr. Mill is the common object of attack; but there is by 
no means agreement amongst the forces. Mr. Mill was already standing 
upon the prostrate body of Sir W. Hamilton; at him let drive severally 
Dr. Mansel and the two authors before us, to say nothing of a host of 
minor antagonists. But whilst Dr. Mansel is only intent upon the rescue 
of the distinguished Scotchman, Dr, M’Cosh hurls his javelins with com- 
parative indifference as to whether they lay Mr. Mill beside his rival, 
or terminate the latter’s existence, or disable the Oxford professor from 
further participation in the fray; and Mr. Alexander, who uses the lighter 
weapons of wit and humour, sticks them with perfect impartiality into 
the tender parts of all the contending heroes. For heroes they all are, 
and they fight with all the grace of the old French school. “Only a 
blockhead will imagine,” writes Mr. Alexander, “that in any little 
vivacities of expression I intend disrespect to Mr. Mill.” Dr. M’Cosh 
has “great reverence for the erudition, the acuteness, and the high 
character” of Dr. Mansel, though he considers that “his application of 
Hamilton'sd octrine of the unconditioned to our knowledge of God and of 
good and evil is fraught with disastrous logical consequences ;” and 
whilst he cannot give his adherence either to the philosophy of the 
Scottish metaphysician or to the objections which have been taken by his 
great opponent, he pays an eloquent and discriminative tribute to the 
merits of both. We have not the slightest intention of taking a seat on 
the bench in this controversy; we may admit that we have read Mr. 
Mill’s works on political economy with greater satisfaction than 
his metaphysical writings, and we are inclined to think, with Dr. 
M’Cosh, that with an English love of the concrete, and a French skill 
in reducing a complex subject into its simplest elements, joined to a 
French clearness of expression, he may at times, in his love of the clear 
and his desire to translate the abstract into the concrete, miss the 
deepest properties of the objects under examination ; and also that he is 
destined to be superseded in the metaphysical leadership of the Positivist 
school “ by the more comprehensive system and the bolder speculative 
grasp of Mr. Herbert Spencer.” Dr. M’Cosh is well qualified by habit 
of mind and practice to deal with these questions. In the present volume 
he examines with great minuteness the whole philosophy of Mr. Mill's 
recent work, and defends, in opposition to the latter's theory of sensa- 
tions and associations of sensations generating ideas and beliefs, the 
older principle of intuitional truth. Mr. Alexander confines himself to 
the doctrine of causation, which affords scope for the play of humour 
that he undoubtedly possesses. At rather unduo length, but with 
much power and success, he points out the inconsistencies into 
which Mr. Mill has fallen in maintaining under the law of causation 
the necessity of human actions, and at the same time attempting 
to retain the principle of moral responsibility, which must depend 
upon the freedom of the will. It is true that in the chapter 
that deals with this subject, Mr. Mill asserts that his doctrine is 
wrongly called by the name of necessity, but he can only establish 
this by drawing a distinction between the two uses of the words 
“compulsion ” and “ invariability,” and we cannot see that this affects the 
argument. As Mr. Alexander puts it, all that is needed is that necessity 
in this case should be defined as contradictory and exclusive of freedom, 
and there is an end of all praise and blame as attaching to human 
action. He enforces this view with many humorous illustrations, and 
his essay is worth reading, as well on this account, as for the general 
importance and interest of the subject. Having twitted Mr. Mill to his 
heart's content, he finishes off with the author of Frederick the Great. 
He has a profound respect for that gentleman, “considers him the 











greatest man of letters now living,” but, like a good many of us, cannot 
stomach much of the philosophy in his latest production. Against this 
he vehemently protests, and his protest takes the form of an elaborate 
travestie. There is much sound criticism under the cap and bells, but 
the joke is too long, and we doubt whether the republication was advis- 
able. 

On the Anatomy of Vertebrates. Vol.I. “ Fishes and Reptiles.” By 
R. Owen, F.R.S., &c. (Longmans.)—We have simply to announce the 
appearance of this new work of Professor Owen's. It, with the volumes 
of the series yet to come, is to complete the outline of the organization 
of the animal kingdom which was begun in the work on the “ Inver- 
tebrates.” The world will receive it as authoritative as far as the pre- 
sent limits of scientific knowledge extend. With every disposition to 
acquire information and to receive instruction as to how species become 
such, the Professor is compelled to inform us that he is now, as in 1849, 
in ignorance of the mode of operation of the natural law or secondary 
cause of their succession on the earth, but that it is an orderly succes- 
sion, or according to law, and also progressive or in the ascending course, 
is evident from actual knowledge of extinct species. In another part of 
the preface that refers to homological anatomy, he returns to the old 
question of the hippocampus minor, and complains that his use of it in a 
zoological definition has been perverted to the disparagement of his homo- 
logical knowledge. ‘The frame of the hind feet of man, ape, lion, seal, 
elephant, &c., is shown to consist of homologous bones. Nevertheless 
Cuvier, in his labour and character as zoologist, does not hesitate to 
define and differentiate the foot, the hand, the paw, the fin, and the hoof, 
respectively; nor does he deem the demonstration of the unity underlying 
the diversity to make the man an elephant or a seal, any more than it makes 
him a dog or an ape.” But if we remember the dispute aright, the question 
was not whether men and apes were to be classed together on account 
of the “homologous bones,” but whether the bones constituted such a 
differentia as to prevent it, which is a very different thing; and we 
fancy that the preponderance of authority is not in favour of the latter 
conclusion. However, be that as it may, the existence of the contro- 
versy is certainly injurious to the interests of science, and we regret to 
see the spirit in which Professor Owen refers to it. We have no doubt 
that, important as are his contributions to zoology, they would have an 
increased value if he was less inclined to look with suspicion upon the 
discoveries of some of the ablest of his contemporaries. 

Lays of the English Cavaliers. By J. J. Daniell, Perpetual Curate of 
Langley Fitzurse. (Parker.)—Field Flowers and City Chimes. By R. 
R. Bealey. (Simpkin and Marshall.)—We have here two volumes of 
verse that owe most of their attraction to the taste of the publisher. It 
is to be hoped that the descendants of the Cavaliers will show a proper 
appreciation of Mr. Daniell’s enthusiasm, and that his gorgeous book 
will find a fitting resting-place on the tables of aristocratic drawing- 
rooms. It will look well, and porhaps the people of the house will be 
able to get through the lay that applies to themselves. We give the 
first stanza, which will do as well as any other for a specimen :— 

“So the great heart of Strafford spoke, and when 
The morn of death was come, forth to the goal 


Of glory, though of death, he went—of men, 
Grandest and loftiest soul !” 


The only thing remarkable in Mr. Bealey's less ornate, but still pleasing- 
looking volume, is the notion that the German has an additional reason 
for loving his Fatherland because of the attachment between the Queen 
and Prince Albert, as witness the following lines, with which we shall 
conclude this notice :— 
“ The German boasts of Fatherland, 
And loves it dearly too; 
And well he may, for England's Queen 
Proved German love was true.” 


The Annotated Book of Common Prayer. Part I. Edited by Rev. J. 
H. Blunt, M.A., author of Directorium Pastorale, &e. (Rivingtons.) 
—The object of this work is to illustrate and explain the devotional 
system of the Church of England by (1) a careful comparison of the 
Prayer-book with the original sources from which it is derived, (2) a 
critical examination of all the details of its history, and (3) a full consi- 
deration of the aspect in which it appears when viewed by the light of 
those Scriptural and primitive principles on which the theology of the 
Church of England is founded. The editor, who is a well known writer 
of the High-Church school, has associated with himself in the work a 
number of able and zealous clergymen of similar views and multifarious 
qualifications, and they have applied themselves to it as to a labour of 
love. They have determined, it seems, to rescue the Prayer-book from 
commentators such as Wheatley and others, who “tend to alienate the 
minds of their readers from all thought of unity and fellowship with the 
Church of our fathers, and set up two idols of the imagination—a 
Church originated in the sixteenth century, and a Liturgy com- 
piled, and in the main invented, by the Reformers.” The animus of 
course is apparent, but it must at the same time be understood that 
the information afforded is very complete and very interesting. The 
present volume, which is handsomely turned out by the publishers, 
terminates with the Collects, and is to be followed in October by Part 
IL., which will be furnished with an index and a glossary, the former 


a necessary adjunct. 
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IMPERIAL TOBACCO MANUFACTORIES 


OF THE 
FRENCH GOVERNMENT. 
<nnnpaeens 
GENUINE CIGARS SUPPLIED AT LOWEST 
PRICES. 


The French Penny “ Bordeaux” and the Three- 
penny “Havannah” specially recommended. 
Orders of £1 sent free on receipt of remittance. 

109 Strand, W.C. R SMIUH, Manager. 


SHANKS’ NEW IMPROVED 
PATENT LAWN MOWERS. 
Patronized on Five Separate Occasions during the 
Season of 1864 by Her MAJESTY the QUEEN, 
And once by His MAJESTY the KING of SAXONY. 
Again on Four Separate Occasions during the Season 
of 1865 by Her MAJESTY the QUEEN. 

Onee by His MAJESTY the KING of HOLLAND, 
And once by His MAJESTY the KING of PRUSSIA. 


TERN 


SHANKS’ PATENT LAWN MOWERS are in daily 
use inthe Royal Gardens at Kew, Windsor, Buckingham 
Palace, Hampton Court, Osborne, and Balmoral; in the 
Grounds of the Crystal Palace Company at Sydenham ; 
in the Royal Horticnitural Society's Gardens, Kensing- 
ton; in Victoria Park ; in Battersea Park, and in many 
hundreds of the principal Gardens in the Kingdom, as 
well as abroad, where their merits have been fully tried 
and their success established. 

SHANKS’ PATENT TL.AWN MOWERS are all 










warranted to give ample satisfaction, and if not approved | 


of can be at once returned, Their great durability, sim- 
plicity of construction, and ea-e in working give the:n a 
decided superiority oyer all other Lawn Mowers. 
SHANKS’ PATENT LAWN MOWERS do their work 
on uneven as well as on level lawns in a much neater man- 
ner than the Scythe, at half the expense, and it is quite 
immaterial whether the grass be wet or dry. 
Illustrated Circulars sent free on applic stioa. 
A. SHANKS and SON, 27 Leaden‘all street, London. 
i oy WITHOUT BUCKLES.— 
NURSE'S PATENT, to be seen at their Show 
Rooms, 200 Regent street, London, W. 


DUBLIN EXHIBILION, 1885. 


T INAHAN’S LL WHISKY.— 

This celebrated old Irish Whisky gained the 
Dublin Prize Medal. Itis pure, mild, mellow, delicious, 
aud yery wholesome. Sold in bottles, 3s 8d each, at the 
retail houses in London, by the agents in the principal 
towns in England; or wholesa‘e, at 8 Great Windia.li 
street, London, W.—Observe the red seal and piuk label ; 
cork branded “ Kinahan’s LL, Whisky.” 


JEPSINE. —MORSON’S PEPSINE 

WINE.—MORSON’S PEPSIN#; LOZENGES are 

perfeetly palatable forms for administering this pvpular 
remedy for weak digestion. 

Manufactured by T. MORSON and SON, 31, 33, 124 
Southamptemrow, Russell square, Loudon, W.C. Pepsine 
Wine in bottles at 3s, 5s, and 10s each. Lozenges in 
boxes at 2s 6d and 4s 6d each. Pepsine Globules in 
bottles, at 2s, 33 6d, and 6s 6d each. 














SAUCE.—LEA AND PERRINS’ 
y ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
This delicious condimeut, pronouuced by Cun- 
nvisseurs 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
is prepared solely by Lea and Perrins, 

The public are respectfully cautioned against worthless 
imitations, and should see that Lea and PerRins’ 
nalues are on the wrapper, label, bott!e, and stupper. 

ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS' SAUCE. 

*,* Sold Wholesaleand for Export, by the Proprietor- , 
Worcester; Messrs. CROSSH and BLACKWELL; 
Messrs. Barciay and Sons, London, &&., «c., and by 
Grocers and Vilmen universally. 


(> PTAIN WHITE'S ORIENTAL 
PICKLE, CURRY, or MULLIGATAWNY 
PASTE, 
Curry Powder, and Curry Sauce, may be obtained from 
all Sauce Vendors, aud \W hvlesale ot 
CROSSE and BLACKWELL, Purveyors to the Queen, 
Soho Square, London. 


ELICATE and CLEAR COM- 
PLEXIONS, with a delightiul and lasting fra- 
gre: ce, by using the celebrated UNITED se RVICK 
SOAP TABLES, 4d and tu each, Mauulactuied by 
J.C. and J. FIELD, Upper Marsh, Lambeti. 
Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler. 


FIELDS’ PATENT SELF-FITTING 
CANDLES, witu Tapering Euds, fitting any candle- 
suck without either paper or scraping, iu Spermaceti, 
Peirc-Stearme, and the Wastcless (tur Ball rouws), in ali 
the usual sizes; ulso the hard Cuamber Candles (tw: lve 
in « box, Js per box), are now to be had of all dealers 
in Candies, and (Wholesule only) at the Works, Upper 
Marsh, Lumbeth. 


UYERS of PARAFFINE CANDLES 

will escape the disapp frequently c..used 

by tLe smoking, guttering, and bendiug of the sow- 

priced qualities and imitauons now offering, it they will 

ord: r the "PRIZE-MEDAL PAKAF FINK’ CANDLES, 

mude by J. C. and J. FIELD, the earliest manutaciurers. 

Price 3s 8d per pound, Sveld by ali dealers in ‘Town aud 
Country. 

















} 

| UPHOLSTERY, sent free per post, or given on appli- 
| 

| 

| 


- ECONNOIT’RER” GLASS, 
Is 19d. sent free. This ‘Tourists’ Favour- 
1Tz” distinctly shows sia«ll windows 10 miles off, Janl- 
scape at 30 miles, Jupiter's Moons, &c.—Marquis of Car- 
marthen. “The R eomvo:terér” is very good.”"—Earl 
of Breadalbane. “I[ fiud it all you say; wonderfully 
powerful for so very small a glass.”"—Earl of Caithness. 
“it isa beautiful glass."—Lord Gifford. ‘“ Most use- 
| fu'."——Lord Garvagh. “ Remarkably good.”~—Sir Digby 
| Cayley. “It gives me complete satisfaction, and is 
wonderfally good."—Sir W. H. Feilder. ‘“‘ For its size 
| { do not think it can ke surpassed.—Major Starkey, of 
Wrenbury. “ Quite equal to that fur which I gave £5 5s.” 
| —F. H. Fawkes, of Faruley, Esq. “I never before met 
an article tiat 8» completey answered its makers’ rec »m- 
| mendation."—Field. “We have fouud it fully equal to 
| others which had cost more tan four times its price. '— 
| Notes and Queries. ‘ What Tourist will now start with- 
out such a. indispersable companion ?—Tke celebrated 
“ Hythe” Glass, showing bullet-murks at 120 yards 
and men at 3$ miles, 31s 64. The above, bearing the 
registered trade marks “ Reconnoit’rer” aud ** Hythe,” 
only to be had direct from and by written application 
to SALOmM and (0., 98 Princes street, Edinburgh, and 
137 Regeut street Lond u, W. No Agents anywhere. 








A BEAUSLIFUL DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE, 
ys Illustrative Sketches of CABI- 
NET FURNITURE and DECORATIVE 


cation, The Stock, correspouding to the List, is marked 

iu plain figures. An efficient representative will wait 

upon the novility, clergy, ani gent y in any part of the 
ATKINSON anil CO., 

CABINET MAKERS, 
UPHOLSTERERS, LINENDRAPEKsS, aud HOUSE 
AGENTS. 

192, 200, 202, 204, 206, 208, and 210 
WESTMINSTER-BRIVGE ROAD, LONDON. 
The CURTAINS of a” HOUSE 

IVE the tone and character to its 
appearance. Tuey suould be caauged with the 
changing seasons. 

ATKINSON and Co, are prepared with the earliest 
Spring Stock of Curtains—the new Pekiunette Stripes 
fur Diawing and Dining-rooms, Pekin and Persian 
Cloths, Musiins, Lace aud Leuo, with all the new 
Desigus in this year’s Chintzes, 

ATKINSON and Co., 
198, 200, 2u2, 24, 216, 208, and 210 
WES MINSTER-BRIDGE RIAD, LONDON, 


kingdom. 


The SPRING STOCK of CARPETS, 
YEPLENISHED with the Newest 
Designs from the best makers, comprises F E1,/TS, 
KIDDER, BRUSSELS, VELViEL PILE, AXMIN- 
STER, and TURKEY. 

Every kind of Material for covering hall or passage, 
FLOUR-CLOTH, CORK CARPET, LINOLEUM, aud 
KAMPTULICON. 

ATKINSON and CO., 
193, 200, 202, 24, 206, 203, aud 219 
WESTMINSTPER-BRIDGE ROAD, LONDON. 


ONVERTIBLE OTTOMANS for 
J Centre of Rooms, to form two settees and two 
easy chairs, a great improvement on the ordinary otto- 
man Ouly ot T. H. FLLMER and SONS, Easy Chair 
and Sofa Manufacturers, 31, 32, and 23 Berners street, 
Oxford stveet, aid 34 and 35 Charles street, Oxford 
street, W.—An illustrated priced list ou application. 
ASY CHAIRS and SOFAS. by 
HOWARD and SONS.—Owing to the increasing 
demand for these goods, tor which Howard and Suns 
have so high « reputation, additional space has been 
devoted to them ia their warehouses, 26 aud 27 Beruers 
street, Oxford street, both material and workmansiup 
employed being of the very best quality. Howard and 
Sous solicit an inspection of their new Chalet Ciairs, 
an indispensable luxury in every drawing-rvom. 














Mr. EPHRAIM MOSELY can only be consulted in 
Loudon, at his resideuce, 9 Grosvenor street, Grosvenor 
square. 

ARTIFICIAL TEECH. Limp rtant improvemaut, and 
great reduction in prices. 


\ R. EPHRAIM MOSELY, 

SURGEON-DENLLSI?, 9 Grosvenor street, Gros- 
Venor square. Sule inveutur aud exclusive pateutee of 
Artificial Teeth on a soft, elastic, chemicaily prepared 
india-rubber gum. No wires or unsightly fastenings 
are required; tuey are more natura!, duravle, aud com- 
fortable than any yet introduced, and are about the 
specitic gravity of cork, thus Combining lightuess aud 
durability beyoud any yet produced. They are seif- 
adlesive, render support to the adjviniug teeth, ave 
fitted ou a perfectly painless priuviple, aud supplied ac 
charges wituin tue reach of all. 

Clergymen, Leeturers, aud Public Speakers will find 
this system particularly adapted to thew wants; it cum- 
bines complete euuuciatiou and perfect maSucatiou, 

Consultation free. 


Observe.—No connection with apy one of the sawename. | 


‘Pests and PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 

Messis. LEWIN aud SIMEUN MOSELY «aud 

SONS, Dentists, 
30 Berners street, Oxfurd sweet, and 443 S_raud, 
Opposite Cuuriug-cross Rauway station. 

Their paiuless artificial teeth are unequalled for es0- 
nomy, dur.«bility, comfort, and all puryoses of articula- 
tion aud mindticauion. Operauious of every kind bemy 
unnecessary, the most nervous patientcau be supplied 
without fear of paiu of Micunveuieuce. 

Cousuliation tree ; Teeth frou 5s. ; Sets from 5 to 25 
guineas, Warranted. 

For the eflicacy, utility, aud success of their system, 
vide Lancet. 

Daily at.endance at 30 Berners street, Oxford street, 
aud 443 Strand, Loudou; lo Whitefriargate, Huli; tu 
Norfolk street, Sueitield; 4 Hust parade, Leeds; aud 
14 St. Nichvlas survet, Scarborough. 

Observe—Kstublished 1330, No connection with aay 
of the Same name. 








| Faget enpgprte for 


HANDELIERS in 
ORMOLN, for DINTNG-ROOM and LIB 
CanpLesra, Moverstor Lamps, in Bronze, ree 
i Gias:. Srarverres, in Parian, Vases, ani 
o her Ornaments in a Siow-room erected € 7 for 
these articles. randy hes 
OSLER, 45 Oxford street, W. 
meme = a pee 
QOSLER'S CRYSTAL GLASS 

CHANDELIERS, Wall Lights, and L 
Gas and Candles, Tab'e Glass, &c. ee 
Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, from £7 153, 
G:asa Dessert Services for 12 persons, fron £2, 
All articles marke | in plain fizures, 


Ornamental Glis:, Buglish and Foreign, suitable for- 
Presents. 


Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders Promptly exa 
cuted, 


LONDON—Show-rooms, 45 Oxford street, W, 


BIRMINGHAM—Manufac‘ory apd Show-rooms, Broag 
street.—Established 1307. 
TENDERS, STOVES, FIRE-IRONS, 
and CHIMNEY-PIEKCHS.—3 ayers of the above 
are requested, before finally deciding, to visit WILLIAM 
8. BURTON'S SHOW-ROOMS. They conta‘n sath an 
assortment of FENDiKRS, STOVES, RANG iS. CHIM- 
NEY-PIECES, FIRE-[RONS, and GENERAL IRON. 
MONGERY as cannot be a»proached elsewhere, either 
for variety, novelty, beau'y of design, or ex ynisiteness 
of workmanship. Bright Stoves, with or aolaorna nents, 
£3 88 to £33 Los: Bronzed Fenders, with staad wa, 73 
to £5 123; S:eel Fenders, £3 33 to £LL; ditto, with rich 
ormolu oruaments, from £3.35 to £19; Chi ansy-piegas, 
from £183 to £100; Fire-irous, from 33 34 the sat, ty £4 
ds. The BURTON and all other PALEND SLOVEs, 
with radiating bearth-plates, 


I EDSTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS,— 
WILLIAM 8. BURTON has TWELVE LARGE 

SHOW-RVYOMS doavotel exclusively to the saparate 
Display of LAMPS, BATHS, aud MELALLIC BED. 
STKADS. The stock of each is at once the larges:, 
newest, and most varied ever submitted to the public,, 
and marked at prices proportionate with th se that have 
tende to make his establishment the m st distinguisued 
in this country. 

Bedsteads, from...+...... 12361 to £29 03 each, 

Shower Baths, from ...... 8s 0lto £5 Us each, 

Lawps (Moderateur), from 6301to £3 Lvs each, 

(All other kiuds at the same rate.) 
Pure Colza Oil.......eeeeeeee4 44 Gd par gallon, 


UTLERY, Warrante1.—The most varied 

assortment of TABLE CUTLERY in the world, 

all warranted, is on sale at WILLIAM 8. BURTON's, 

at prices that are remunerative only because of the large - 
Bess of the sales. 








2 3 
l2¢ | 2434/3 
(38 )28 las 
Ivory Handles. | 45 | 23] 33 
o~ Pa] 
23|3/3 
if | 4 sik hn 
isd iadf[ad 
3}-inch ivory handles ............12 6 LO 0/4 % 
34-inch tine ivory balance handles...17 0 |13 0/5 6 
4-iuch ivory balance handles......19 0/15 0/5 6 
4-inch fine ivory handles..... eeeee 27 0 (2) 0/8 0 
4-inch finest African ivory handies. 34, 0 (27 0 }I2 0 
Diito, with silver ferules......-...42 0 [35 0/13 6 
Ditt», carved han !les, silver ferules 55 0 [45 0 |L3 6 
Nickel electro-silver handles ....'25 0 |19 0/7 6 
Silver handles of any pattern...... 34 0 54 0 [21 0 
Bone and Horn Handles.—Kaives! 
and Forks, per Duzen. | 
White bone haudies ..........-++.(hk 0/8 6/2 6 
Ditto balance handles............/25 0 7 0; 4 6 
Back horu-rimmed shoulders ..../(7 0 [Lt 0 tv 
Ditto, very strong-riveted handles12 0|9 6/3 0 


The largest stock iu existence of platad -lessort knives 
and forks, and of tue new plated tish-eatiug kuives and 
forks aud carvere. 


\ ILLIAM S. BURTON, GENERAL 

FURNISHING [RONMONGJER by appoint- 
ment to H.K.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a CATA- 
LOGUE gratis and post pid. It contains upwards 
of GWU Lilustwations of bis illimited 3oxck of Star- 
wg Silver aud Kleccro-Piate, Nwk-l Silver, and 
Britaunia Metal Goods, Dish Covers, tiot-#aver Dishes, 


Swoves, Feuders, Marble Chimuey-yisces, Kitchea 
Kauges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tos Leays, Urus and 
Kewtles, Clocks, fable Culery, Buhs, Louet Ware, 


Lurnery, lrou dud Grass Bedsteads, Betting, Bal-room 
Cavinet Furniture, &e., with Lists of Prices, aud Piaus 
ot the fwenty large Suow-ruvms, at 3d Vdtord street, 
W.; 4, 1a,2, 3, aud 4 Newuian street; 4, 5,aud 6 Perry's 
place; aud 1 Newmau yard, London. 


BALL-ROOMS, 
HOTELS, CHURCHES, aud tur Cacrying About. 
—ive WASLELESS CANDL.US (regiscered) withstand 
apy heat ani deaugut, aud with Fibs. >’ Patent, seil- 
fitung, taperiag @uds fit any caudles.ick witavul e.tuer 
paper Or scraping, aud keep periecily uprigat in tue 
Cusudelier. ‘To be had of ali dealers tu Lowa aud 
Couuwy. 1s 3d per pound, iu all tue us sal sizes. 








OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT& PILLS. 
—Vaugerous Diseases. —How maay | fe-ioug 
Maladies spring {On neyiecuug ttiflug sympions! 
Tue pimple, readily curable tu we uursery, vewals 
turvugh carciessucs3, tue invemediauls tsrmeut of 
afer ue. Witu a Kkuowleige uf tue cucative powers of 
Holluway'’s Uiutweut aud sills, Luvse woo fail to ase 
tuem for extirpauiug tue liret seeds ul bereditary aul- 
meuts will bave to uear Lue Puuisu.geut resultiag frum 
tue folly. tiuiduWa)y's re.ucdies will reuluve Ccuptions 
Of the skin, scoruutic diseases, aud scrufula, aud Beal 
every descript.o. of ulver, sure, Would, or abrasion 
By the use of Hul.oways exveileut, speedy, aud sale 
medicameuts much paid aud U0 .usu8s e<psuse will be 
saved, aud # great Denefit bs cuulerred vu tae preseat 
aud succeeding geuerauons. 
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NDON LABOURERS’ DWELL- 
(Limited) —Issue of 300 ADDI- 
£100 each, by be soy pale i 
do good, and are cont-nt w a 
Those whe derend. from a safe investment, may obtain 
full information regarding this Society ba = - 

Dr. Greenhill, No. 2 Ca lisle parade, : gs. 
wr gociety has been in existence five years. during 
ee it has paid the members 5 per cent. per 
ae The Reserve Fund amounts to £1,400. 
TTNIVERSAL LIFE ASSURANCE 

SOCIETY, 1 King William street, London, E.c. 


[ATER ATION HORTICULTU- 
RAL D{SsPLay. 


css DAY'S INTERNATIONAL 
.‘HE 


DISPLAY OPENS at Ten o'clock. Tickets 2s 6d. 
4] FLOWEK SHOW of the 

SEASON.—The INTERNATIONAL HORTI- 
CULTURAL DISPLAY OPENS THIS DAY at Ten. 








Now ready, price 23 64, post 8v0, cloth boards, 


ERVOUS and DELICATEHEALTH, 

Its Symptoms and Causes; with hints on Meli- 

cinal, Dietetic, and General Hygienic Self-management. 

By J. Wrixrss WILLiaMs, M.R.C.S.E.; of St. John's 

—e Oxon. ; late House Surgeon to the Lock Hos- 
P 


London: Published by the AUTHOR, 17 Conduit 
Regent street, and may be had of all Booksellers. 





N ONDAY, 28th, SIXTH DAY of the 
INTERNATIONAL HORTICULTURAL SHOW. 
Admis;ion 1s. 





vi ches at Calcutta, Madras, and B y 
—_ Established 1834. 
Accumulated Funds, £823,798. 
JIRTY-SECOND ANNUAL MEETING of 
i announced that :— 
begat es Muy 8, 1867, an abatement will 
all premiums upon participating policies cf 
the rate of 50 per se ten 
in the pound; and large reversionary bonuses 
aniline etded to policies the holders of which had 
s‘gnified their option in favour of the amount assured 
bang increased instead of the premium reduced. 


Reduced Annual 


At the TF 
this Society 
For = y 
made on 
4 years" standing, at 








Original > 
Age +d Premium tor the 
in | Sum Assured. /Premam 40)" Current Year, 
Policy. Policy. | May, 1866 67. 
re & £8. 4. £s. d. 
20 1,000 19 6 8 913 4 
30 1,009 24.8 4 12 4 2 
4) 1,000 3L lo 0 1515 0 
50 1,000 4215 0 21 7 6 5 
"gi aan Directors. 


JOUN FARLEY LEITH, Esq., Chairman. ’ 
YRANCIS MACNAGHTEN, Esq., Veputy-Chairman. 


us Bosanquet, Esq. , Osgood Hanbury, jun., Esq. 
— Henry Brown, | William Norris Nicholson, 


Sir Macdonald Stephenson. 
Charles Freviile Surtees, 
Esq, M.P. 


Esq. 
The Honourable James 


Byng. 
Ellis Watkin Cunliffe, Esq. | 
Medical Adviser—George Burrows, M.D., F.R.S. 
Actuary and Secretary—FREDERICK HENDRIKS, 


Esq. 





JHE SCOTTISH IMPERIAL IN- 
T SURANCE COMPANY. 
Capital One Million. 
London: 5 Lothbury.—Glasgow: 130 Buchanan street. 
For Fire, Life, and Annuities. 


Life Assurances with or without participation in 


TTofits. 
Participating policy holders share to the extent of 90 


rer cent. in the profits of both scheme-. 
Premiums for foreign residence at reduced rates. 


H. AMBROSE SMITH, Secretary and Actuary. 
Appiications for Agencies are invited, 





T UESDAY, 29th, SEVENTH DAY 
of the INTERNATIONAL HORTICULTURAL 
SHOW. Admission Is. 





EDNESDAY, 30, LAST DAY but 
ONE of the INTERNATIONAL HORTICUL- 
TURAT, DISPLAY. Admission 1s. ‘ 


(PRURSDAY, 31st, LAST DAY of the 
INTERNATIONAL HORTICULIURAL DIS- 
PLAY. Admission 1s. 


OTICE is HEREBY GIVEN, that in 
L consequence of the very general expressions of 
regret at the proposed early closing of the INTER- 
NATIONAL HORTICULTURAL DISPLAY, the 
Executive Committee have decided on appealing to the 
Exhibitors to continue it until THURSDAY NIGHT 





The Executive Committee have the satisfaction to 
announce that the great exhibitors have already con- 
seuted, and not only said that they would continue all 
their plauts that could possibly be left, but would replace 
those taken away. 

Admission :— Saturday, 23 6d; Monday, Tuesday, 
Weduesday, and Thursday, 1s. 


Grube of ITALIAN ART: a Series 
of Paintings in Water Colours, some the size of 
the originals, from pictures in the Vatican, the Uffizi 
aud Pitti Galleries, the Churches of Italy, and the 
Louvre. By Mr. HADWE WILEELWRIGHY. I llus- 
trating the Roman, Florentine, and Siennese Schools. 
From the Antique and Early Christian Art to Raphael. 


On view at 2A New Burlington street, Regent street, W. 


HOLMAN HUNT'S PICTURE. 


HE FINDING of the SAVIOUR in 
the TEMPLE * is NOW on VIEW, at the French 
Gallery, 120 Pall Mall. Admission, 1s (admitting also 
to French Exhibition). Open trom 10 to 6. 


| OYAL POLYTECHNIC.— 

Re-engagement of the popular lyric artist, Henri 
Drayt m, Ksq., also of Mr. G. W. Jester, for his mirth- 
inspiring Vencri oquial Kotertainmeat—The wonderful 
illusions (J. H. Pepper and T. Tobin, joint inventors), 
alrendy seen by 109 thousand visitors, will be variel by 








ur 





EIGHTH DIVISION OF PROFITS. 
SpeciaL Notice. 

OCK LIFE ASSURANCE COM- 
PANY. Established A.D. 186. 
Accumulated Fund .. « ....+.+0+++++-£3,161,252 43 Od. 

Amount of Bonus Additions made to 

Policies Che dewwesonsces + £2,540,147 Is 4d. 

The next Division of Profits will be made in 1363. 

Assurances effected during the current year will par- 
ticipate therein. 

ASSURANCE OF PROSPECTIVE BONUS. 

The assured may, without immediate outlay, secure 
the accruing Bonus, 

The rates for Term Assurances have been materia'ly 
reduced. OHN RAYDEN, Actuary. 

15 New Bridge street, London, E.U. 

BONUS YEAR—SPECIAL NOTICE. 
Cas, MEDICAL, and GENE- 
RAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
Established 1824. 

The Eighth Bonus will be declared in January, 1867, 
and all With-Profit Policies in force on 30th June, 1368, 
will participate, so that persons who complete such 
Assurances before June 30th next will share in that 
— although ove Premium only will have beea 

paid. 

Tables of rates and forms of proposal can be 
obtained of any of the Society's Agents, or of 

GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, Actuary and Secretary. 

13 St. James’s square, London, S.W. 


EBENTURES at 5, 5}, and 6 per Cent. 
CEYLON COMPANY (Limited). 
Subscribed Capital, £750,000. 

Directors. 
: Chairman—Lawford Acland, Esq. 
Major-Gen. Henry Pelham ; Duncan James Kay, Esq. 
um. | Stephen P. Kennard, Esq. 
Harry George Gordon, Esq. | P. F. Robertson, Esq., M.P. 
George Ireland, Esq. | Robert Smith, E 
Manager—C. J. Braine, Esq. 

The Directors are prepared to ISSUE DEBENTURES 
on the following terms, viz., for One Year, at 5 per cent.; 
for Three Years, at 5} percent. ; fur Five Years, and up- 
wards, at 6 per cent. per annum. 

Applications for particulars to be 
of the Company, No. 7 
Street, London, H.C, 


By Order, 
R. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 





Sq. 


made at the Office 
Kast India Avenue, Leadenhail 


ile sltiillthacajaibinmasindeen 7 
See TH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. 
; Incorporated by Royal Charter. 
Wotahing business condueted with South Australia, 
pe rn Australia, New South Wales, Victoria, and New 
ealand, upon current terms with the respective Colo- 
nies, WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 
London, 54 Old Broad street, E.C. 


| 103 Gd., equal to four small, aud 213. per botile. 


the re eugag tof Mr, F. Damer Cape for the recitals 
counected with the remarkable illusive seene, entit'ed 
“Shakespeare and bis C:eations, Hamlet, Lannace, and 
Macbeth ;” concluding with ‘* The Cherads Floating in 
the Air."—The bril'iant light, showing the lovely ka- 
leidoscopie forms and colours on the disc, with the il- 
lusions, daily at 3 and 8.—The Lectures by Mr. King 
and Mr. Stokes and the other Entertainments as usual. 
oe 12 to 5, and 7 til 10. Adwmissiou to the whole, 
8. 





palits and COMPANY'S TEAS 

ARE BEST and CHEAPEST. 

STRONG to FINE BLACK TEA, Is 6d, 2+, 23 61, 3s, 

1s 41. Most Delicious Black Tea is now only 33 6d pe 

pound. Pure, Rich, Rare, Choice Coffee, 1s 4d, ls td, 

33 8d. PHILLIPS and Co., Tea Mercnants, 8 King 
William street, City, London, .C. 

A price-current free. Sugars at market prices. 
PHILLIPS and Co. sen! all goods carriage free 
within 8 miles of No. 8 King William street; 4)s-worth 
carriage free to any railway station or market town 
in England. Phillips and Co. have no Ageuts, nor 


any connection with any house iu Worcester or Swansea. 
G uses sees STARC HI. 
AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1862. 
This unrivalled Starch is 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and pronounced by Her Majesty's Laundress to he 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Iler Majesty's Lace Dresser declares it to be 
THE BEST SIE HAS TRIED; 
and the above award by some of the most eminent 
scientific men of the age 


CONFIRMS ITS SUPERIORITY. 
WOTHERSPOON and CO., Glisgow and London. 


| OWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL.— 
» This Elegant and Fragrant Ou! is universally in 
high repute for its unprecedeuted saccess in promoting 
the growth, restoring, p.eserving, and beautifying the 
Human Hair. For Children it is invaluable, as forming 
the basis of a beautiful Heal of Hair. Price 33 6d, oa 
50 

*,* Ask for * ROW- 





STARCH MANUFACTURERS 
TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 





by CNemists and Perfumers. 
LAND'S MACASSAR OLL.” 
INNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA. 

—The Medical Profession for Tuirty Years have 
approved of this pure solution of Magnesia as the best 
remedy fur acidity of the stomach, headiche, heartourn, 
gout, and indigestion, and as a mild aperieut it is 
especially adapted for ladies and childrea. 
Prepared by DINNEFORD and CO., Chemists, é&c., 
172 New street, London ; and seld throughout 
the world by all respectable Cuewists. 

CAUTION.—See that ‘‘ Diuneford and Co.” is on 
each bottle aud red label over the cork. 





ITE of PROPOSED LAW COURTS. 
—The BUILDER of THIS DAY, 4d, or by post 
5d, contains :—Fine View n of New Vesiry Ha'l, 
Newington—Plan of the Site for proposed Law Courts— 
Workhouse Infirmaries Reform—A Word to Building 
Operatives—Mexico —Mr. Planché, Roage Crvix, on the 
Exhibition of National Portraits ~Tne n of Ety on 
High Art in Low Countries—Fires and Fire EKxtin- 
guishe 8, and various other papers, with all the News, 
Artistic and Sanitary.—1 York street, Covent garden; 
and all Newsmen. 


Tt? STRANGERS in LONDON.— 

CATALOGUES of MUSIC for a'l instruments, 
&c., may be had (gratis and post free) on application, 
personally or by leter, to Messrs, ROBERT COCKS 
and Co, New pianofortes for sale or hire. Quarterly 
Circulars of New Music (gratis and post free), Ask for 
list No. 14. No. 6 New Burliugiou street, London, and 
of all musicsellers. 


PARTRIDGE and COOPER, 
(Late PARTRIDGE aai COZENS). 

STATLONERS and PAPERMAKERS’ AGENTS. 

192 FLEET STREET, coruer of Chansery lance, EC, 
The Public supplisd at Wholesa!e Prices, and 

Carriage paid to the country en Orders exeeeding 20s, 

CREAM or BLUE NOTE PAPER, 3s, 48, and 53 61 
per ream, 

PATENT STRAW NOTE, 28 an 2s 61 por ream. 

OUTSIDE HAND-MADE FOOLSCAP, 83 6d per 
ream. 

PATENT STRAW FOOLSCAP, 6s 6d per ream. 

BLACK-BORDERED NOTE, 4s and 6364 per ream~ 

LETTER-PAPER for MS3., plain, 4a; ruled, 48 6d 
per ream. 

SERMON PAPER, plain, 43; ru’el, 4s 6d par ream. 

CREAM or BLUE ENVELOPES, 48 64,68 6d, and 
7s Gd per 1,000, 

CHEAP BUFF ENVELOPES for CIRCULARS: 
28 6d and 3s per 1,000. 

THICK BLACK-BORDERED ENVELOPES, 1s 
per 10u, 

COPY -BOOKS, superfine paper, 40 pages, 2a per doz. 

An ILLUSTRATED PRICE-LIST of Inkstands, 
Stationery Cabinets, Despatch Boxes, Postage Soules, 
Photographic Albums, Writing Cases, &c., post free. 


BY ROYAL COMMAND. 


M=TALELIC PEN-MAKER 
TO THE QUEEN. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT 
Respectfully directs the attention of the C cial 
Public, aud ali who use Steel Pens, to the incomparable 
excellence of his productions, which, foe quality of 
material, easy action, and great durability will ensure 
universal preference, 

They can be obtained Retail of every dealer im the 
world; Wholesale, at the Works, Graham street, Bir- 
mingham; 91 John street, New York ; and at 37 Graee- 
church street, Londou. 


A REALLY GOOD PEN. 


fPHE OXFORD SILVER STEEL PEN. 
A sample box sent by post ou receipt of 14 
postage stamps, by 'neveRick WILLIAMS, 19 Conduit 
Street, Paddington, W. 


‘TAR and GARTER HOTEL and 
TAVERN, RICHMOND HILL. 

The New Coffee Room is Now Open to the public- 

Families and gentlenen requiring apartments in the 

New Family Hotel should, iu order to avoid disappoiut- 

meut, apply to the General Manager at least a week in 

advauce. 

















DAVID LAWRENCE, General Manager. 
T= RACES.—For Dust, Heat, or 
Rain NICOLLS' Waterproof OUvercoats, Oue 
Guinea each. 
Hi. J. and D. NICOLL, 114, 116, 118, 120 Regent 
street, W.; 22 Coruhil!, &.C.; 10 Mosley sureet, Man- 
chester ; aud 50 Bold street, Liverpool. 
T= CITY SPERM CANDLES, 
Is 4d per 1b., beautifally transpareat. They do 
not bend by heat, smoke, or gutter. Price's Composites 
8d per Ib. aud upwards. Pr.ce list sent upon app.ication. 
WHILfMOKEBand CRADDUCK, Candle, 30 :p, Oil, aad 
Lialiau Depot, li Bishopsgate stree:, Loaden. 


OUSEHOLD SOAPS.—Railway car- 
riage free and case free, if cwt., 112 1b, at one 

time. A common, bat very strong, for serubbing boards, 
253; for general scrubbing or coarse fabrics, 30s end 
36s; for general laundry use, 403 and 448; very pure, 
for tiue fabvics, 468; the City Primrose, finest com be 
made, 483 per cwt., or 112 lv, Prices liste sent upon 
application, WHITMORE aud CRADDOCK, Candle, 
Soup, O.1, and Italian Depot, 16 Bishopsgate street, 
Loudon. | 

OLZA OIL.—Pure, double refined 
Lill, 5s pee gallon; a very superior Freach 
bu 49 9d per gallon, 
‘omaane Po trow Acids or Admixtures which 

desiroy tue Lamps. 
Railway curriage paid on ali Oils if 10 Gallons be taken 
at one tuse 


WHITMORE and CRADDOCK, 16 Bishopsgate strect, 
dvuden. 
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MR. WILEIE COLLINS’S NEW NOVEL. 
Now ready, with 20 Illustrations by Gzorce H. Tuomas, 2 vols. demy 8vo., 26s. 


ARMADALE. 


By WILKIE COLLINS, Author of “The Woman in White,” “No Name,” &ec. 
SMITH, ELDER, and Co., 65 Cornbill. 








Messrs. HATCHARD and CO., 


BOOKSELLERS TO HER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCESS OF WALES, 
Respectfully invite an Inspection of their STOCK, which consists of one of the LARGEST 
ASSORTMENT in LONDON of 
Religious Works, Illustrated Books for the Table, Juvenile Books, Standard 
Works, and Books of Reference, 

In every variety of Morocco, Calf, and Cloth Bindings. 


Also of BIBLES, PRAYER BOOKS, and CHURCH SERVICES, of the best quality, and in 
the newest styles. 


BLONDOR: 167 


A Liberal Discount for Cash. 


PICOADILLY. 





In 1 vol. 8vo, 556 pages, price 15s cloth. 
HE CHURCH and the WORLD: 


Essays on Questions of the Day. Edited by the 
tev. ORBY SHipey, M.A. 
ConTENTs. 

UNIVERSITY EXTENSION. By Professor Rogers. 
MISSIONARY ASPECT of RITUALISM. By Dr. 

Littledale, 
INFANTICIDE. By Canon Humble. 
CATHEDRAL REFORM. By M. E.C. Walcott, B.D. 
REVIVAL of CONFRATERNITIES. By 8S. Baring- 


Gould, M.A. 
HOSPITAL and WORKHOUSE NURSING. By Dr. 
Meadows. 
CLERICAL CELIBACY. By J. E. Vaux, M.A. 
RE-UNION of the CHURCH. By E. L. Blenkinsopp, 


M.A. 
THIRTY YEARS in the CHURCH: an Autobiography. 
POSITIVISM. By I. Gregory Smith, M.A. 
REVELATION and SCIENCE. 
The CONSCIENCE CLAUSE. By Canon Trevor. 
The EUCHARISTIC SACRIFICE. By P. G. Medd, 


M.A. 
VOWS. By T. T. Carter, M.A. 
FOREIGN GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE. By G. E. 
Street, A.R.A. 
SCIENCE and PRAYER. By Malcolm MacColl, M.A. 
LIMITS of LAWFUL RITUALISM. By T. W. Perry. 
The LITURGIES of 1549 and 1662. By the Editor. 
London: Lonemans, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 





In 1 vol, post 8vo. with coloured Maps, price 12s 64. 


HE CROMWELLIAN’ SETTLE- 
MENT of IRELAND. By Joun P. PRENDERGAST, 

Barrister-at-Law. 
®* The legal precision and , driven to despair by Fenian 
tlearnezs with which the | follies or Orange ferocity.”” 
whole is drawn up muke | —Spectator. 
the work as valuable asin-| ‘' If any one is inclined 
teresting for its facts."—/|to think that this country 
Globe. owes no further reparation 

“This work throws much | to Ircland,—that the justice 
interesting light upon a/| and liberality of fifty years 
portion of Irish history | is enough to blot out the 
which has been hitherto lit- | injustice and illiberality of 
tle examined or understood | three centuries,— we would 
in detail.” — Edinburgh | ask him to read this history 
Review. of the various so-called 

“ We commend its start-| ‘Settlements’ of Ireland, 
{ing details to those amongst | gathered as it is from con- 
us who, in dealing with | temporary documents. He 
Ireland, are inclined to | will therefindsome excuse, 
weary in well-doing,—to | to say the least, for hatred 
complain of a want of re-| of the Saxon.” — Econo- 
sponse, to be almost! mist. 


Lendon: Lonomans, GREEN, and Co, Paternoster row. 








Third Edition, with New Preface, Appendix, and other 
additions, in crown 8vo, price 6s, cloth. 
HE ELECTION of REPRESENTA- 
TIVES, Parliamentary and Municipal ; a Treatise. 
By, Tuomas Hare, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 
London: Lonemans, Green, and Co., Paternoster row. 





Pp. imperial 8vo, double columns, price 42s. 
ASTI SACRI; or, a Key to the 
Chronology of the New Testament, Ky THomas 
Lewin, Esq., M.A., F.S.A., Author of “ Siege of Jeru- 
salem by Titus,” “Invasion of Britain by Julius 
Cesar,” * Life of St. Paul,” &c. 
London: Lonemays, Green, and Co., Paternoster row. 


UBLIC and PRIVATE LIBRARIES 
and the GENERAL BOOKBUYER. The choice 
of Books is now offered iu a Series of Catalogues just 
issued—No. 1, comprising a Selection of SOLD-OFF 
BOOKS and REMAINDERS, published from 1s to 
£13 13s, now reduced in price from 5d, and so on to 
£333. No. 2, comprising SURPLUS BOOKS of recent 
‘date, many published during last Christmas season, 
offered at 25 and 30 per cent. discount. No. 3, comprising 
all the RECENT PURCHASES of valuable illustrated, 
illuminated, and other books, published from 1s up to 
£210, now reduced in price to 64, and so on to £38. Appli- 
ations to insure the above must be made either per- 
sonally, or by letter, as none will bs sent without, to S. 
‘and ‘I. GILBERT, Booksellers, 4 Copthall Buildings 
(back of the Bank of England), London, E.C.—The 
above Catalogues gratis and postage free. 


INDIGESTION. 
NOston'’s CAMOMILE PILLS. 


AGENTLE APERIENT& POWERFULTONIC. 
Soli everywhere, in bottles, 1s 14d, 2s 9d, and 11s. 











The late JOHN GIBSON, R.A.° 
Reduced from £2 2s to £1 5s, neatly bound in cloth, 
large folio. 
SYCHE: Her Story. By Mrs. Exiza- 
BETH Strutr. With 31 Designs in Outline, 
many of them full-page ones, chiefly by Joun Giason, 


A. 
London: F. Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 





Feap. 8vo., extra cloth gilt, gilt edges, price 3s. 6d. 


OVE; aSelection from the Best Poets. 
By Tomas Snorrer, Editor of “A Book of 
English Poetry,” &c. 
London: F. Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 


NEW WORK by ELIZA COOK. 
Now ready, extra cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


IAMOND DUST. Collected by Exiza 


Coox. 
“ A rich and varied collectiou."——Morning Star. 
‘*Open it where you will, and some idea worth the 
gg sparkles before you with radiant freshness."— 
un. 
London: F. Pirman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 








Limp cloth, price 1s. 


QYSTEMATIO MEMORY ; or, How to 
Make a Bad Memory Good, anda Good Memory 
Better. By T. MAcLaREN. 


London: F. Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 





Just published, crown 8vo, handsomely bound, 53. 


TREASURY of THOUGHTS from 
SHAKESPEARE; the Choice Sayings of his 
Principal Characters, analytically and alphabetically 
arranged. 
London: C#aries Grirrin, and Co., Stationers’ Hall 
court. 





Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


HOLERA in its HOME. With a 
Sketch of the Pathology and Treatment of the 
Disease. By Joun Macpuerson, M.D., late Deputy 
Inspector-General of Hospitals, H.M. Bengal Army, 
and formerly of the European General Hospital, Cal- 
cutta. 
JouN CHURCHILL and Sons, New Burlington street. 





Just published, price 1s. 


HEREFORE, WHETHER, and 
WHITHER? or,the Bible and its would-be 
Re-translators. By Henry F. A. Pratt, 


JOHN CHURCHILL and Sons, New Burlington street. 





Eighth Edition, with Notes and Annotations by Sir 
Charles Locock, Bart., M.D., F.R.S., feap 8vo, 28 6d. 


DVICE toa MOTHER on the 
MANAGEMENT of her CHILDREN, and on the 
Treatment on the Moment of some of their more Press- 
ing Ilinesses and Accidents. By Pye HenRY CHAVASSE, 
F.R.C.S. 
By the same Author, 
Seventh Edition, feap 8vo, 2s 6d. 

ADVICE to a WIFE on the MANAGEMENT 
of HER OWN HEALTH, and on the Treatment of 
some of the Complaints incidental to Pregnancy, Labour, 
and Suckling. With an Introductory Chapter especially 
addressed to a Young Wife. 

Joun CHURCHILL and Sons, New Burlington street. 





Now ready, price 10s. 


BBtise and FOREIGN STATE 

PAPERS. Vol. 45, for the years 1854-55. Com- 
piled by the Librarian and Keeper of the Papers, 
Foreign Office. 

All the previous volumes are now in print, and can be 
had, price 10s each. 

Wituram Ripeway, 169 Piccadilly, W., and all Book- 
sellers. 


LLEN’S INDIAN MAIL and 
. OFFICIAL GAZETTE.—Latest News from all 
arts of India—Latest Government Appointments— 
test Information regarding the Services—Noteson all 
Indian topics likely to interest those who have resided 
in India or have friends there. Published four times a 
month, on the arrival ofthe Marseilles Mail from [ndia. 
Subscription £1 4s. per annum, payable in advance; 
specimen copy, 6d. 





On Monday, May 29, will be published, 
ACMILLAN’S MAGAZIN 
LXXX. (for JUNE, 1868), pricels’ 
CoNnTENTS. 
1—The Philosophy of the Cave, 
$—Cradvek Nowell Tale of the N 
well: a Tale oj e ew Forest, 8, 
Richard Doddridge Blackmore. Chaptersin’ 


4—Milton: 1674, 





5—Mr. Gladstone's New Financial Policy. 
6—Ecce Homo. 
7—Parisian Manners. By the Rev. A 
Paris. on Gurney, 


8—On Early Philosophy. By Professor Bain. 
Vol L to XIIL, b i . 
olumes 0) . a7 ed bound in cloth, Price 


MACMILLAN and Co., London and Cambridge, 


Sold by all Booksellers, N gents, and i 
way stations. at all Bail 














LACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE jw 
JUNE, 1866. No. DCVIII. Price 2g 6d, 
CONTENTS. 


Ginevra da Siena. 

Sir Brook Fossbrooke. Part XIII. 

Life of Steele. 

Memoirs of the Confederate War for Independen::< 
Conclusion. ” 

A Man's a Man for a’ That. A New Version. 

The Permissive Bill. A New Song. 

The Political Crisis. 


W. Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London, 








On Tuesday, the 29th inst. (One Shilling), No, 72. 
THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE fo 
JUNE. With Illustrations. 
ConTENTS. 


The Claverings. (With an Illustration.) 
Chapter XIII.—A Visitor calls at Ongar Park, 
»  XLV.—Count Pateroff and his Sister, 
es XV.—An Evening in Bolton Street. 
The Redisc»very of Dante’s Remains at Ravenna. 
A German Life before the Peace of 1815. 
Armadale. (With an Illustration.) 
Book the Last—continued. 
Chapter ILI.—The Purple Flask. 
Epilogue. 
Chapter I.—News trom Norfolk. 
» IL—Midwinter. 
Cinderella. 
The National Portrait Exhibition. 


Smiru, Exper, and Co., 65 Cornhill. 


On the 28th inst. (price One Shilling), 
The JUNE Number of 
HE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE, 


CONTENTS. 
Lady Adelaide's Oath. By the Author of “ East Lynne.” 
Chap. VII.—Mortality. 
» VIIl.—Margaret Bordillion. 
an 1X.—Brought in by the Fishing Boat. 
Frenchwomen under the Empire. 
Dead yet Speaking. 
The Vine and the Pine. By Professor Ansted. 
Archie Lovell. By the Author of “ Miss Forrester.” 
Chap. XVIil.—Among the Philistines. 
XIX.—tid Love and New. 
XX .—Captain Waters’s Sense of Duty, 





n” 

” 
June Music. 
Finance, Frauds, and Failures. By the Author of “The 

Bubbles of Finance.” 
“Only too True.” Part IT. 
Eccentric Characters. 
Ricnarp Bentiey, New Burlington street. 





On the 30th inst. price One Shilling, with a fine por- 
trait of Lieutenant-General Sir John Moore, K.B. 


The JUNE Number of 


T= BRITISH ARMY and NAVY 

REVIEW. 

ConTENTS: 
Lieutenant-General Sir John Moore, K.B., with a yor. 
trait. 
Under Two Flags. By ‘‘ Ouida.” 
Battle of Bautzen. - 
Pekin, its Inhabitants and their Peouliarities. y 
Remarkable Passages in the Life of John Drake, Marne. 
Turret Ships versus Broadsides, 
Autobiography of a Soldier. 
RicHagp BENTLEY, New Burlington stree’. 





This day is published, 8vo, 6s. 
7 HE SECOND EDITION of the 
QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CCXXXVIII. In 
this number there are Articles on Sir JOSHUA REY- 
NOLDS,—COAL and SMOKE,—ECCE HOMO,—-te 
REFORM BILL, &c., &c. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle street. 


The JUNE NUMBER of al 
pseroes se PORTRAITS 





of MEN of EM{NENCE, Edited by &. Wolford, 
M.A., contains a Portrait and short Mempir ol 
CHARLES DARWIN, M.A., also of Dr. BERTHOLD 
SEEMANN, F.R.S., and FERDINAND FREILI- 
GRATH. Price 23 6d post-free. 36 Monthly Purts 
have now been issued, each containing three Portraits 
and Memoirs of Men of Emiuence in Literature, Scien’, 
aud Art. ‘ 
The above-named Portraits, or any others included in 
this Magazine, separately, (as cartes de visite) for 
postage stamps. ’ 
London: ALFRED W. BenngTT, 5 Bishopsgate § re: 
Without. 


wart of REST at NIGHT may be 
CURED by taking two or three of PARRS 
LIFE PILLS. ‘They remove every uncomforad? 
sensation, and never fail to produce sound and réires.- 











London: Wa. H. ALLEN & Co., 13 Waterloo place, S.W. 


ing sleep. May be had of any Chemist. 
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In imperial 4to, price 5 Guineas. 
The ART of ILLUMINATION, as 
Practised during the Middle Ages. By Henry 
Saw, FS.A Only a limited number printed. 


New Edition, post 8vo, cloth, price 7s 6d. 
RELIQUES of FATHER PROUT. 
Illustrated by D. Maclise, R.A. 


Now ready, post Svo, cloth, priee 10s 6d. 
GNES STRICKLAND'S LIVES of 
the SEVEN BISHOPS who were Committed to 
the Tower in 1688. 


Post 8vo, 6 vols., price 5s each. 
AGNES STRICKLAND'S LIVES of 
the QUEENS of ENGLAND, from the Norman 
Conquest. Illustrated with Steel Portraits. 


2 vols. 8vo, cloth, price 21s. 
GILBERT'S PRACTICAL TREATISE 
on BANKING. 


1 vol. 8vo, cloth, price 16s. 
GILBERT'S LOGIC of BANKING. 


The New Volume, in post 8vo, cloth, price 5s, of 
BOHN’S SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY.— 
KNIGHT'S KNOWLEDGE is POWER. — A 
POPULAR MANUAL of POLITICALECONOMY. 


The New Volume, in post 8vo, cloth, price 3s 6d. 


BOHN’S STANDARD LIBRARY.— 
EMERSON'’S COMPLETE WORKS, Vol. I. 


Feap boards, 1s; Fine Edition, price 3s 6d. 

. STOWE’S NEW BOOK.—The 
LITTLE FOXES, or the Little Failings that 
Mar Domestic Happiness. 


On the 28th inst., Part IT., price 6d. 
AUNT JUDY'S MAGAZINE. Edited 


by Mrs. ALFRED GaTTY. 


New Edition, 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


COTTAGE GARDENERS’ DICTION- 
ARY. Describing the Cultivation, Planting, 
Rearing of all Fruits, Flowers, and Vegetables. 
Numerous Illustrations. 


Post 8vo0, cloth, price 5s. 


FIRE PREVENTION and FIRE 
EXTINCTION. By James Brarpwoop. 
(Jn the press. 


Seventh Edition, post 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 
FESTUS: a Poem. By Philip James 


Baltey. 
—_o— 
London: Bett and Daxpy. 


NEW WORKS & WORES IN PROGRESS. 


] | O’NEIL’S LECTURES on PAINTING. 

e Delivered at the Royal Academy. With addi- 
tional Notes and Appendix, Post 8vo, price 5s. 

Contents :—Lecture I, On the Character of Nature 
in General, and on the Mission of Art.—Lecture II. 
On Portraiture, Domestic and Historical Subjects, and 
on the Causes of Decline of Art.—Lecture III. On 
Poetical and Religious Subjects.—Lecture 1V. General 
Advice to Students.—Appendix. On the value of Por- 
traits to Posterity. 


The HANDY-VOLUME SHAKSPEARE, 
in Shilling Volumes. An Edition intended in respect 
to its appearance and size—a clear beautiful type, anda 
page free from Notes—to form a handy readable series 
of volumes, equelly adapted for the Pocket, the Kffap- 
sack, and the Railway. Vol. I., containing the Tempest 
—Two Gentlemen of Verona—Comedy of Errors—now 
ready, price Is, Vol. II. early in June. 


RE-ISSUE of the POPULAR HISTORY 
of ENGLAND. By Cuartes Kyiontr. “A History of 
the People as well as a History of the State.” In 6d 
Weekly and 2s Monthly Parts, with upwards of 1,000 
Woodcut Illustrations, and Sixty-seven Portraits on 
Steel. The Ist Weekly Part will be ready on May 31 
and the Ist Monthly Part on June 30. ; 

SIMULTANEOUS RE-ISSUE of the “ENG- 
Laem CYCLOPADIA,” in Four Divisions—ARTS and 

CIENCES—BIUGRAPHY—GEOGRAPHY—NATU- 
RAL HISTORY—gs follows:—A No. of each Division 
every week; a Part of cach Division every month, 

A Volume of each Division in alternate succession every 
nth, 





mo’ 
Supplements to each Division are in preparation, 


ONCE A WEEK—Extra Illustrations by 
Eminent Artists, beautifully printed on Toned Paper 
- given with each Monthy Part and correspon ing 
eg | No. of the New Series of ONCE A WEEK. 

é following Artists’ Drawings have already appeared : 


— E. Duncan, J. Gilbert, F, Sandys, H. 8. 


“The RACE for WEALTH,” by the 


Author of “ Geor ” 
tion in ONCE rye is now in course of publica- 


PART V. is published this day, price 1s. 


ane: 4 Bravzury, Evans, and Co., 11 Bouverie 





84th Edition, price 64. and 1s, 
NEUROTONICS; or, the Art of 


Strengthening the Nerves, containin; 
= the Influence of the Nervous System — the 
oo Economy, with Illustrations of a New Mode of 
| ee ent for Chronic Diseases, Nervousness, Debility, 
Th ePirits, Indigestion, ac. By D. Narten, M.D.” 
... rough any Buoksellers; or free for 7 or 13 stampe, 
the Author, 14 Allen road, Stoke Newington, N. 





13 Great MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST AND BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


—— 


Field-Marshal Viscount COMBER- 
MERE’S MEMOIRS and CORRESPONDENCE. 
From his Family Papers. By Mary, Viscountess 
Combermere, and Captain W. W. KNoutys. 2 vols. 
8vo, with Portraits, &., 30s, bound. 


SPORT and SPORTSMEN. By Charles 
Srretron, Esq. 8vo, with Illustrations, 15s. 
“ An amusing and interesting book.”—Globe. 
PRISON CHARACTERS DRAWN 
from LIFE. By A Prison Matron. 2 vols, 21s. 
“This work is profoundly interesting "—Globe. 
GARIBALDI at HOME. By Sir 


Cuaries R. M’Gricor, Bart. 8vo, with Illustra- 
tions, 15s. 


The Hon. GRANTLEY BERKELEY’ 
LIFE and RECOLLECTIONS. Vols. ILI. and IV. 


RECOLLECTIONS of a LIFE of AD- 
VENTURE. By WittiaM Sramer. 2 vols., 21s. 


y ARABELLA STUART'S LIFE 
and LETTERS. By Extzasetra Coorer. 2 vols., 21s. 


ENGLISH TRAVELLERS and 
ITALIAN BRIGANDS. By W. J. C. Mogns. 
Second Edition. 2 vols., with Illustrations, 21s. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
Sir OWEN FAIRFAX. By Lady 


MIRK ABBEY. By the Author of 
“Lost Sir Massingberd,” “The Clyflards of 


Clyffe,” &c., 3 vols. 
BOUND to WHEEL. By John 


the 
Saunpers, Author of ** Abel Drake's Wife." 3 vols. 


A NOBLE LIFE. By the Author of 
“ John Halifax,” “ Christian's Mistake,” &c. 2 vols. 


HESTER’S SACRIFICE. By the 
Author of “St. Olave’s,” &c. 3 vols. 


KING'S BAYNARD. By the Hon. 


Mrs. Georcr Girrorp. 3 vols. (Just ready. 
This day, flexible binding, gilt lettered, 28 6d.; post 
free, 28 9d. 


SMART SAYINGS OF GREAT 
PERSONAGES. 
A Re ry of Wit, Anecdote, and Apothegm of 
Statesmen, Courtiers, Divines, Actors, Lawyers, Poets, 
Painters, and Philosophers. 


*,* This little volume abounds with ‘‘ honest good 
humour, which is the oil and wine of a merry meeting.” 


London: Darron and Co., 42 Paternoster row. 











In flexible cloth, 300 pages, fcap. 8vo, 28 6d. 
PARIS SOCIAL: 
Every-Day Life in the French 
Metropolis. 

By Lieut.-Col. H. R. Appison. 


With this book for his companion the stranger will be 
as much at home in Paris as in London. 


London: Darron and Co., 42 Paternoster row. 





Just published in 8vo, Vol. I[., price 14s. 
HE DECLINE of the ROMAN 
REPUBLIC. By Greorce Lona. 

*,* This volume embraces the period from the Defeat 
of L. Cassius Longinus in Gallia, B.C. 107, to the 
Death of Suetonius, B.C. 72. 

Recently published, Vol. I., price 14s. 

London: Bett and Dauoy, 186 Fleet street; Cam- 
bridge: Deranton, Bet, and Uo. 





Second Edition, price 1s. 
HE REDISTRIBUTION of SEATS 
and the COUNTIES. By R. Dupiey Baxter, M.A. 
Also, by the same Author. 
THIRD EDITION, with a Preface. 
The NEW REFORM BILL—the FRANCHISE 
RETURNS and the BOROUGHS. Price 1s. 
London: Epwarp STanrorp, 6 Charing Cross, 8.W. 





Just published, post 4to, pp. 620, cloth, gilt top, 42s, 


HITNEY’S “CHOICE of 
EMBLEMS.” A Fac-simile reprint, includ- 
ing 72 Illustrative plates, by photolithography. Edited 
by Henry Green, N.A., with an introductory Disse:ta- 
tion, Essays, Literary aud Bibliographical and Explau- 
atory Notes. 
*,* Less than 100 copies remain for disposal ; the 
negatives have been destroyed. 
Reeve and Co, 5 Henrietta street, Covent Garden. 


ICKERS and SON’S NEW CATA- 
LOGUE of elegantly bound STANDARD and 
ILLUSTRATED WORKS has been enlarged to over 
woe by post for six stamps.—1l Leicester square, 


Bickers and SON’S NEW 
STANDARD CATALOGUE has been carefully 
selected from their stock of upwards of 35,00 volumes, 
and includes the best editions of the best books, bound 
in the best manner. Gentlemen forming or enlarging 








Leicester square W. 





their libraries 7) write for this cat ue to No. 1 | 





A Popular Book for Ministers, Teachers, 
Students, and Bible Readers generally. 


Now ready, crown 8vo, 750 pp. 6s, Vol. I. of 
THE CRITICAL ENGLISH 
TESTAMENT: 

Being an Adaptation of Bengel's Gnomon, with 
numerous Notes, showing the precise results of 
Modern Criticism and Exegesis. 

EpITED BY 
Rev. W. L. BLACKLEY, M.A., and Rev. JAMES 
HAWES, M.A. 


The Publisher is desirous of drawing attention to this 
important work, the purpose of which is to enable the 
English reader, with the Authorized versions in his 
hand, and without any knowledge of Greek, to under- 
stand the precise results of modern criticism in revising 
the text of the New Testament. It seems strange that 
the English language has been until now without a 
book containing this information. 

*,* The critical English Testament will be completed 
in 3 vols., averaging 700 pp. each. Books of this class 
are, a3 a rule, high-priced, and adapted to the few 
rather than to the many. But the Publisher means 
work to be an exception, and has accordingly fixed the 
price at 6s a volume. 

Now ready.—Vol. I. The GOSPELS. 

On June 20.—Vol. II. The ACTS and the PASTORAL 
EPISTLE3. 

On July 1.—Vol. III. The OTHER EPISTLES and 
the APOCALYPSE. 


London: ALEXANDER STRAMAN, 148 Strand. 








Now ready, 2 vols. 8vo, with Illustrations, 21s. 
COSAS DE ESPANA, 
Illustrative of Spain and the Spaniards as they 
are. 


By Mrs. Wo. Pirt Byrne, 
Author of “ Flemish Interiors,” &c. 
—o— 
NEW AND POPULAR BOOKS NOW 
READY. 
SIR MORTON PETO'S RESOURCES 
aud PROSPECTS of AMERICA. 7s 6d. 


A SUMMER in SKYE. By Alexan- 


DEB Situ. Price 6s. 


Miss TYTLER’S CITOYENNE JAO- 
QUELINE. 6s. 


The REGULARSWISS ROUND. New 
Edition. Price 5s. 


STUDIES for STORIES. New Edition, 
with Lllustrations, 6s. 


—o—— 
London: ALEXANDER STRAHAN, 148 Strand. 





WORKS BY HENRY ALFORD, D.D., 
Dean or CANTERBURY. 


HOW to STUDY the NEW TESTA- 
MENT. Vol, .—The GOSPELS and the ACTS of 
the APOSTLES. Small 8vo, 3s 6d. 

(In a few days. 


EASTER-TIDE SERMONS, 
before the University of Cambridge on Four 
Sundays after Easter, 1866. Small vo. 
(In preparation. 


The YEAR of PRAYER: being Family 
Prayers for the Christian Year. This k consists 
of Two Parts :—I. General Prayers for every 
Morning and Evening of the Week. II. ue 
Prayers for the Festivals, and for every Week 
throughout the Year of the Church. An Introduc- 
tion is prefixed, with Tables of Passages of Sorip- 
ture selected for every Morning and Eveni 
throughout the Year; and an Appendix ad 
containing Prayers for Special and Family Occa- 
sions. Small 8vo. (Shortly. 


The YEAR of PRAISE: being H 
with Tunes, for the Sundays and Holydays of the 
Year, intended for use in Canterbury Ca 
and adapted for Cathedrals and Parish Churches 
generally. By Henry Avrorp, D.D., Dean of 
Canterbury. Assisted in the Musical = by 
Taomas Haxe, M.A., Precentor, and Tomas 
Evance Jones, Organist of Canterbury Cathedral, 
(in the press. 
*,* This Book contains Four Hymns for every Sun- 
day in the Year, the first Hymn in each case being 
adapted as an Introit to the special subject of the 
Sunday. 
A PLEA for the QUEEN'S ENGLISH : 


Stray Notes on Speaking aud Spelling. Tenth 
Thousand, small 8vo. 5s, 


MEDITATIONS: in Advent, on 
song “g on Providence. Second Edition, small 


8v0. 

ABROAD. Second 
Edition, crown 8vo. 7s 6d. 
The POETICAL WORKS of HENRY 


ALFORD, D.U., Dean of Canterbury. Fourth 
Edition, containing many Pieces now first collected, 
58. 


small 8vo. 
—_o-— 
London : 
ALEXANDER STRAHAN, 148 Strand. 
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THE 


CONTEMPORARY REVIEW: 
Cheological, Xiterarpy, and Social. 


Monthly, 2s 6d. 
Contents oF No. VI. (JUNE.) 
1—The REVISION of the AUTHORIZED VERSION :—OLD TESTAMENT. By 
the Rev. 'T. K. Curynr, M.A. 
2—CHURCH GOVERNMENT in the COLONIES: a Reply. 
(G;RAHAMSTOWN. 
3—M. RENAN on the APOSTLES. By the Rev. J. Lu. Davies, M.A. 
4—The MYTHS of PLATO. By the Rev. Brooke F. Wesrcorr. 
5—KHOND MACPHERSON. By the Rey. ‘Tomas Snrtu, M.A. 
6—Mr. ANTHONY TROLLOPE and the ENGLISH CLERGY. 
7—HOMER’S ILIAD: the COMBAT of MENELAUS and PARIS. 
Rhymed Verse. By the Rev. C. Merivarr, B.D. 
8—UNIVERSITY REFORM: from a Layman’s Point of View. 
9—NOTICES of BOOKS. 
STRATHAN and CO., MAGAZINE PUBLISHERS, 148 Strand, London. 


By the Bishop of 


In English 


Sixpence Monthly, Illustrated. 


THE ARGOSY: 


A Magusine of Gales, Grtels, Essays, and Poems. 


teas? 
Contents OF THE JUNE. Numper. 
i—GRIFFITIE GAUNT, By Cuartes Reape. Chaps. XXVI. and XXVIII. With 
an Illustration. 
2—To PLUTUS. By WitttAm ALLINGiHAM. 
3—In the CAPITAL of KILORASSAN. By Arminius VAMBERY. 
4—BRIDE-CATCHING. By J. F. M’Lennan. 
5—ABOUT PIANOFORTES. By IL. R. Hawets. 
6—The COMING IN of the “‘MERMAIDEN.” By Jean INGELOow. 
7—The UNDERTAKER’S MAN. By Witi1aAm GIpert. 
8—The SIGHING of the SHELL. By George Macpona.p. 
9—The TRAGEDY in the PALAZZO BARDELLO. A Tale in Four Parts. 
Ameiia B, Epwarps. 


STRAHAN and CO., MAGAZINE PUBLISHERS, 148 Strand, London. 
And Sold by all Booksellers. 


With an I)lustration. 
By 





NEW BOOKS NEXT WEEK 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS. 


UP the COUNTRY. By the Hon. Emily Eden, Author of “ The 


Semi-Attached Couple ” and “ The Semi-Detached House.” In 2 vols. crown 8vo., 21s. 


The NATURALIST in VANCOUVER’S ISLAND and 
BRITISH COLUMBIA. By JOHN KEAST LORD, F.Z.S., late Naturalist to the British 
North American Boundary Commission. In 2 vols. crown 8vo., with many beautiful ILlus- 


trations, 24s. 
A New Novel. 


ALL in the DARK. 
Author of * Uncle Silas” and “Guy Deverell.” In 2 vols. post 8vo. 
PAUL PENDRIL. A New Sporting Novel. 
8yo. 
RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


By J. Sheridan le Fanu, 


[On Monday next. 


In 1 vol. post 





OPULAR NOVELS 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


———) ———— 
PLAIN JOHN ORPINGTON. By the Author of “ Lord 
Lynn's Wife” and “ Lady Flavia.” In 8 vols. 
a the cleverest novel of the class to which it belongs sinca the publication of ‘ Lady Audley's Secret.’ "— 


The ROMANCE of a COURT. In 8 vols. 
The HIDDEN SIN. 3 vols. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Strect. 








THE P 











SEWING MACHINES. 


PURCHASERS SHOULD SEE “THE FLORENCE.” 
FOR FAMILY USE IT IS UNEQUALLED. 


In addition to Hemming, Felling, Tucking, Binding, Cording, Quilting, Gathering, and Sewing 

on a Ruffle at the same time, it makes Four Different Stitches, has Patent Reversible Feed motion, 

fastens off its seams without stopping macbine, and has other recent improvements, for which 

the highest premium (Gold Medal) was awarded by the Committee on Sewing Machines at the 
Exhibition of the American Institute, held at New York, 1865. 


Copy of Committee’s Report, and Prospectus, with Sample of Work, post free. Agents Wanted. 
Address—FLORENCE SEWING-MACHINE COMPANY, 97 Cheapside, London, E.C. 

















$$ 


NEW WORKS. 


o—— 

FRASER'S MAGAZINE, No. 438 
JUNE. Medium 8vo, price half-a-crown, 7 

[On Thursday next, 





Parliamentary Reform aud; Church Politics 
the Government. aud, in Scot 
Superstition. A Lectureby| The Beaucleres, Father 


the Rev. C. Kingsley. 
Anomalies of the American 
Constitution. 


and Son: a Novel, 
Charles Clarke, Aue? 
of © Chailie Thorubilj,” 


Les ‘Iravailleurs de 11 Mer. “ Which is the Wiuner » 
Eece Homo. Firat Notice. &c. Chaps. XVII[ —XX 
A Mother. Belgium. oe 


9. 


Dr. MERLE D'AUBIGNE'S HISTORY 
of the REFORMATION in EUROPE in the TIME 
of CALVIN. Vol. LV. 8vo, L " 


3. 
The ENGLISH REFORMATION. By 
PRancis ©. eo, oy ante of 
cap 8y0, 7s 6d. 


Liucolu. Wourth Edition. 


4. 

HISTORY of the RISE and INFLY. 
ENCK of the SPIRIL of RATIONALISM to 
KUROPE. By W. K. UH. Lucky, MA. ‘Yhird 
Edition. 2 vols. 8vo, 243, 


5. 
REASON and FAITH; with other 
Kissays. By tinnny Rogers. New itdition, revised 
aud extended. Crown 8vo. 6s 6d. 


6 


The BISHOP of GLOUCESTER and 
BRIStOL’s CRILICAL and GRAMMATICAL 
COMMENTARY on St. PAUL'S EVISTLE to the 
THESSALONIANS. Third Edition, revised, 8yo, 
7s ed. Un Wednesday next. 


~ 


MESSIAH the PRINCE, orthe Inspira- 


tion of the Prophecies of Daniel. By J. W. 
BosanquEt, F.RA.S, 8vo, price 103, 
(On Friday next, 


8 

FREE THOUGHTS on MANY SUB- 
JECTS; a Selection from Articles contributed to 
Fraser's Magazine. By A Manchesrer Man. 2 
vols., lds, [ Ready. 

9. 

THOUGHTS on GREAT PAINTERS. 
By J. P. Davis, Paiuter. 8vo, with Llustrations, 
10s 6d, 

10. 

ROCKS CLASSIFIED and DES 
CRIBED. By Beannarp von Corra. An English 
Edition, by F. H. Lawresce; with English, 
German, aud French Synonymes. Post 8vo, 

(On Wednesday next. 


11, 

The HARMONIES of NATURE; or, 
the Unity of Creation. By Dr. Georas Harrwie, 
#vo, with above 200 Illustrations on Wood, price 
18s. 

12. 

HAWAII. By Manley Hopkins, 
Hawaian Consul-General. Second Edition, revised 
and continued; with Portrait of Queen Emma, 
Map, aud § other Illustratious. Post Syvo, 123 6d. 


13. 
M’CULLOCH’S GEOGRAPHICAL 
DICTIONARY. Carefully re-edited by FrepeRicx 
Martin. Vol. I., wedium 8vo, with 6 Maps, price 
21s. 
*,* To be completed iu Four Volumes, 21s each, 


14. 
NEW PRACTICAL GERMAN-ENG- 
LISH and ENGLISH-GiURMAN DICTIONARY. 
By Rev. W. L. Buackiey, M.A. and Dr. C. M. 
FRiepLaANvER. Post 80. [ Ready. 


15, 

SANSKRIT GRAMMAR for BEGIN- 
NERS, in Devangari aud Roman Letters through- 
out. By Max MuLuex, M.A., Tayloriau Professor 
at Oxford. Royal 8yo. 145s. 


16. 
The ENGLISH and their ORIGIN: a 


Prologue to Authentic Eaglish History; with & 
Chapter on the Utility of Ethnological Luvestiga- 
tious. By Luxe Owen Pixs, M.A., Barvister-at-law. 
8yo. LNext 

17. 

GARDEN ARCHITECTURE 
aad LANDSCAPE GARDENING. By J. ARTHUR 
Hvuauss. $yo, with 194 Illustrations on Wood, price 
lds. 

18, : 

The BILLIARD BOOK. By Captain 
Craw.ey, Author of “ Billiards, sts Theory and 

>yactice," dc. 8vo, with Diagrams. 
— : . (On Tuesday next. 

London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, 

and DYER. 
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LS ILLU 


o Thousand Iii 


CASSEL 


Embellished with about Tw 


‘ ‘s Illustrated History of England’ i i les | , 
Http -y of the work is on a par with its typographical excellence. It is written in a dignified, simple, and yet picturesque style, that 


literary merit 


reflects new credit upon the practised and well 


II. Lrxtron, and other Artists. 


Now Ready, price 1s. 9d., the FIRST SECTION of the NEW TONED-PAPER EDITION of 


STRATED HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


ustrations by Gitpert, Puiirrorgaux, T. H. Nicnorson, F. Girsert, O. Jowrrr, 
In Eight Volumes, at 63. or 7s. 6d. each. 


is perhaps one of the most striking examples of cheapness ever issued from the press. Tho 


disciplined pen of Mr. Howitt.”"—Daily Telegraph. 








SELECTIONS FROM MESSRS. CASSELL, PETTER, AND GALPIN’S 


ILLUSTRATED AND OTHER VOLUMES. 


Cassell’s 


ready, complete in 2 vols., bound in bevell 


burnished edges, price 25s; also in 1 double vol., cloth, price 25s ; 


or full bound in russia or morocco, price 3 


“The merits of the work cons'st 
excellence, and cheapness of price. 
gumerous ergravings—neariy 
Jt contains in a compendious aud popular form the resu 
scholarship, — 
both Jewish and C 
clossical writers and the fathers of the Cliurch. 
historians, and others have been consulted. ; 
work which, of its kind, is unrivalled for its sterling va 
variety aud extent of its information,” —Observer. 


Gustave Dore’s Illustrated Dante.—Dante’s 


“INFERNO.” Illustrated with 76 largo } 


Doré. The English Translation and Notes by the Rev. H. F. 
Cary, M.A. Complete in 1 vol., crown folio, price 50s. 
“ Messrs. Cassell and Co. have published a noble volume of Cary'’s translated text 


and Doré’s illustrations The publication is a sur 


highest credit on the enterprising publishe:s."—Saturday Review, 


CASSELL, 


CHAPMAN AND HALL’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


0 
This day, in domy 8vo, 16s. 
INTERNATIONAL POLICY. 
ESSAYS on the FOREIGN RELATIONS of ENG- 
LAND. 








i—The WEST. By Ricnarp Conoreve, M.A., late 
Fellow and Tutor of Wadham College, Oxford. 

2—ENGLAND and FRANCE. By Frepertc Har- 
Rison, M.A., Fellow and late Tutor of Wadham 
College, Oxford. 

3--ENGLAND and the SFA. By EV. 8S. Beesty, M.A., 
of Wadham College, Oxford, Professor of History 
xt University College, London. 

4—F.NGLAND and INDIA. By £. H. Pemper, M.A., 
late Siudent of Christ Church, Oxford, 

5—ENGLAND andCHINA. By J. H. Bringes, M.B., 
late Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. 

6—ENGLAND and JAPAN. By Cartes A. CooK- 
son, B.A, of Oriel College, Oxford. 

7—ENGILAND and the UNCIVILIZED COMMUNI- 
TIES. By Heyny Dix Hurroy, B.A., of Trinity 
College, Dublin. 





This day, 2 vols. crown 8vo, Fifth Edition, 12s, 
ROBA DIROMA. By W. W. Story. 
Next week, 5 vole. feap 8vo, 3°s, Seventh Edition. 


The POETICAL WORKS of ELIZA- 
BETU BARRE CT BROWNING, includ ng * Last 
oems,” “Poems before Congress,” &e. The 
Volume containing these will be sold separately, 
Ciarman aud Har, 193 Piccadilly. 


—_—o—. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
FAR NORTH. By Theo. Kennedy. 3 

vols. post 8vo. [ Next week. 
ROSEWARN. By C. Sylvester. 3 vols. 

post 8vo, ( This day. 
CHANDOS. By Ouida, Author of 


“Strathmore.” 3 vols. post 8vo, 


CERISE: a New Novel. By Wh 
MELVILLE. 3 vols. post — (Pita phn da 

The BELTON ESTATE. By Anthony 
TROLLOPE. 3 yois. post 8vo. { Third Edition. 


Epuunp Yarus, 


a New Novel. By 


3 vols. post 8vo. 

the MAN of HIS DAY: a New Novel. 
vols, post 8vo. 

The GRAH 


HOUSE, DYDBOROU 
Wuireneap, 


of BESSBRIDGE 
GH. By Mrs. TRarrorp 
2 vols. post 8vo. 


—o——. 


Carman and Haut 139 Piccadilly. 





WEALE’S SERIES 

ausees Comprising, in a Cheap Form, 
JDIMENTARY and SCIENTIFIC BOOKS 

EDUCATIONAL and CLASSICAL WORKS.’ 


A complete’ Catalo, Seri i 
application to gue of the Series will be sent on 


in the orthodoxy of its doctrine, its literary 
The work througheut is well printed, and the 
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sm, and discovery in ancient and modern times. The works of 
hristian authors have been laid under contribution, as well as the 
Philologists, travellers, antiquaric:, 
The result of all is the production of a 





Illustrated Bible Dictionary. Now| Gustave Dore’s Illustrated Munchausen. 


The Adventures of Baron Manchausen. A Now and Revised Edi- 
tion, with about 140 Illustrations by Gustave Doré; and an Intro- 
duction by T, TeranmourH SHork, M.A. Complete in 1 vol, 4to, 
cloth, 21s, 
“Tiere we have another of those wonderful illustrated Volames which M. Gustave 
Doré pours forth with such unflagging sp.rit. The artist has entered into the true 
spirit of the book."—Daily News. 


Shakespeare's Comedies, Illustrated. Edited, 
with Notes, by CHarLes and Mary Cowpen Ciarke. Illustrations 
by H. C, Selous. Complete in 1 vol, 12s. 


“ A noble volume, nobly iMustrated.”"—/Uustra'ed London News. 
**A cheap and popular book."—Saturday Review. 


Fairbairn’s Crests of the Families of Great 


Britain. In 2 vols. royal 8vo, 42s. 


The Chronometrical Chart of the History of 


England. By Davin Nasmitus, of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at- 
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DR. LIVINGSTONE’'S SECOND EXPEDITION TO AFRICA. 
Now ready, Fifth Thousand, with Map and 34 Illustrations, 8vo., 21s. 


THE ZAMBESI AND ITS TRIBUTARIES, 


AND THE DISCOVERY OF 


LAKES SHIRWA AND NYASSA: 


BEING A NARRATIVE OF AN EXPEDITION DURING THE YEARS 1858-64, in SOUTH- 
EASTERN AFRICA. 


By DAVID LIVINGSTONE, M.D., and CHARLES LIVINGSTONE, H.M. Consul at 
Fernando Po. 


“Tax Tines.”—“ Of the many travellers who have shown with distinction in this sphere of adventure, Dr. Living- 
stone is among the most conspicuous. The present volume is a record of a remarkable enterprise.” 

“THe QvuarteRty Review." As a discoverer, Dr. Livingstone is eatitled to a high place. He found the great 
river Zambesi far in the interior, and he was the first who visited the Victoria Falls. He is also the discoverer 
of the great Nyassa Lake and the Shirwa, He and his fellow-wavellers have collected much information oa the 


south-eastern part of Africa.” 
JOUN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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DR. WM. SMITHS BIBLE DICTIONARY. 
Now ready, Twelfth Thousand, with numerous Illustrations, medium 8vo., 21s. 


A CONCISE BIBLE DICTIONARY 


FoR 


FAMILIES AND STUDENTS: 


COMPRISING ITS ANTIQUITIES, BIOGRAPHY, GEOGRAPHY, & NATURAL HISTORY. 
Condensed from the Larger Work. 
Edited by WM. SMITH, LL.D., Classical Examiner in the University of London. 


“ An invaluable service has been rendered to students, in the condensation of the Biblical Dictionary inte one 
volume; the work as been done as only a careful and intelligent scholar could do it, which preserves to us the 
essential scholarship and value of each article. Lt has beeu coadensed, and not ampatited. ‘Tue result is @ dic- 
tionary of exceeding vulue,—a great bo0.4 to hundreds of studeuts.” —British Qiarterly Review. 


—"-——— 
Just ready, with 6 Maps, 30 Illustrations, and numerous Woodcuts, crown 8yvo., 7s. 6d. 


A SMALLER BIBLE DICTIONARY 


FOR 


SCHOOLS AND YOUNG PERSONS. 


By WM. SMITH, LL.D. 


This Edition has been prepared at the request of many persons for use in Schools, and seeks 
to render the same service to the study of the Bible as the Smaller Classical Dictionaries have 
done for the study of the Greek and Roman Classics. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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“THE GRAND ADDITION TO THE GEOGRAPHY OF INNER AFRICA MADE BY Mr. BAKER.” —Sir Roderick: l 
Murchison, Bart. . 
Just ready, in 2 vols. 8vo., cloth, price 28s., 


With Maps, numerous Illustrations engraved on Wood by J. Coorer from Sketches by Mr. Baker, and a Chromolithograph Frontispj 
of the Great Lake from which the Nile flows, and Portraits of Mr. and Mrs. Baker, beautifully engraved on Steel by Jeens after Photographe 
Ss . 


THE ALBERT NYANZA, GREAT BASIN OF THE NILE, 


AND 


EXPLORATIONS OF THE NILE SOURCES. 
By SAMUEL WHITE BAKER, M.A., F.R.G.S., and Gold Medalist of the Royal Geographical Society. 


“We may well rejoice when we now welcome to this country that most enterprising, skilful, and large-hearted traveller, Samuel Baker... Tn all 
his arduous and perilous travels our medallist was accompanied by Mrs. Baker, to whom, as he himself has told me, much of his success is d : 
and who by her conduct has shown what the wife of a gallant explorer can accomplish in duty to her husband.”—Sir Roderick: I. Murchison 

» 


Bart., in his Address to the Royal Geographical Society, Nov. 13, 1865. 
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By Viscount Strat- 


SHADOWS of the PAST: in Verse. 
(Just ready. 


FORD DE RepcuiFre. Crown 8yo, price 10s 6d. 


The PRINCE’S PROGRESS, and Other Poems. By 
Curistina G. Rossetti. With Two Designs by D. G. Rossetti. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 
price 6s. (Early next week. 


THE CAMBRIDGE SHAKESPEARE. 


WORKS of WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. Edited by W. 
G. Cruark, M.A., and W. Atpis Wricut, M.A. Vol. VIII., 8vo, cloth, 10s 6d. 
Contents :—Hamlet — A Reprint of the Edition of 1603, “The Tragicall 
Hist. rie of Hamlet, Prince of Denmark “—King Lear—Othello. 


Vol. IX., completing the work, is in the press. 


ACROSS MEXICO in 1864-5. By W.H. Bullock. Crown 
8vo, with a Coloured Map and Illustrations, cloth, 103 6d. 
‘The matter of his book is good, the manner bright ani pl 


t."—_A th 





LETTERS from EGYPT. By Lady Duff Gordon. Third 
Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 8s 6d. 
"We seem while we follow the narrative of her journey rather to see and to hear 


than to read.”—Times. 


CAWNPORE. By G. O. Trevelyan, MP. Illustrated 
with a Plan of Cawnpore. New and Cheaper Edition, revised and corrected, 
crown 8yvo, cloth, 6s. 

By the same Author. 
The COMPETITION WALLAH. A New and Cheaper 


Edition, with Corrections. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. Uniform with ‘‘ Cawnpore.” 


A NARRATIVE of a YEAR'S JOURNEY through 
CENTRAL and EASTERN ARABIA, 1862-3. By Wittiam Girrorp PaL- 
GRAVE, late of the 8th Regiment Bombay N.I. Third Edition, 2 vols. 8vo, 
with a Portrait of the Author, Map, and Plans illustrating the Route, cloth, 28s. 


0 
New Novels ready at all the Libraries. 
HEREWARD the WAKE, ‘*LAST of the ENGLISH.” 


By the Rev. CHARLEs Kinestey, M.A., Author of ‘‘ Westward Ho!” “ Two Years 
Ago,” &c., &c. 2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, 21s. 


The DOVE in the EAGLE’S NEST: a New Novel. By 
the Author of “ The Heir of Redclyffe.” 2 vols. crown 8vo, 12s. 








LEIGHTON COURT: a Country-House Story. By Henry 
Krnas.ey, Author of “The Hillyars and Burtons,” ‘‘ Ravenshoe,” &¢, 2 vols. 
crown §vo, cloth, 21s. 


A oon of the SOIL: a New Novel. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 
8. 


CLEMENCY FRANELYN : a New Novel. By the Author 


of “Janet’s Home.” 2 vols. crown 8vo. 
——o0——_— 
ESSAYS on ART. By Francis Turner Palgrave, M.A., 


late Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. Mulready—Dyce—Holman Hunt—Her- 
bert—Poetry, Prose, and Sensationalism in Art—Sculpture in England—The 
— Cross, &c. Extra feap 8vo, cloth, 6s. (Uniform with “ Aruold’s 
Cseays.”) 


The REPUBLIC of PLATO. Translated into English, 
with Analysis and Notes, by J. L. Davies, M.A., and D. J. VauGHAN, M.A. With 
Vignette Portraits of Plato and Socrates, engraved by Jeens from an Antique 
Gem. 18mo, cloth, 436d. (Golden Treasury Series.) 


WORDS and PLACES: or, Etymological Illustrations of 
History, Ethnology, and Geography. With a Map showing the Settlements of the 
Celts, Saxons, Danes, and Norwegians in the British Isles and Northern France. 
By the Rev. Isaac Tayton, M.A. New Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 12s 6d. 


HISTORY of CHRISTIAN NAMES. By the Author of 


“The Heir of Redclyffe.” 2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, 12s, 


PREHISTORIC ANNALS of SCOTLAND. By Daniel 
Wi180n, LL.D., Author cf “ Prehistoric Man,” &c. New Edition, 2 vols. demy 
8vo, with numerous Illustrations, 36s. 


PREHISTORIC MAN. By Daniel Wilson, LL.D. New 


=~ 1 vol. 8y0, revised and partly re-written, with numerous Illustrations, 





PLUTOLOGY; or, the Theory of the Efforts to Satisfy 
Human Wants. By W. E. Hearn, LL.D., Professor of History and Politicy 
Economy in the University of Melbourne. 8vo, cloth, 14s. 

“This book appears to me both in soundness and originality the most advanced 
treatise on political economy which has appeared, and it should be familiar to every 

student of the science."—Jevons’ Treatise on the Coal Question, p. 126. 


GENERAL VIEW of the CRIMINAL LAW of ENG- 
LAND. By J. Firzsames STepuHen, Barrister-at-Law, Recorder of Newark-yn- 
Treut. 8vo, cloth, 18s. 


The ROMAN and the TEUTON: a Series of Lectures 
delivered before the University of Cambridge. By the Rev. CHarves Kinasrey, 
M.A., Rector of Eversley, and Professor of Modern History in the University of 
Cambridge. 8vo, cloth, 12s. 


The ECONOMIC POSITION of the BRITISH LABOURER. 
By Henry Fawcett, M.P., M.A., Fellow of Trinity Hall, and Professor of Pyli- 
tical Eeonomy in the University of Cambridge. Extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, 53. 


By the same Author. 
MANUAL of POLITICAL ECONOMY. Second Edition, 
crown 8vo, cloth, 12s. 
“ The clearness of Mr. Fawcett’s treatment of an extensive and difficult subject will 
render his book a valuable companion to the mercantile and political student.” 
Morning Post. 


PRIVATE LAW AMONG the ROMANS. 


Pandects. By Joun GeorGe PHILLIMORE, Q.C. 8vo, 16s. 


The STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOE: a Statistical, Genea- 
logical, and Historical Account of the States and Sovereigns of the Civilized 
World for the Year 1866. By Freperick Martin. 8vo, cloth, 103 6d. 


HISTORY of NORMANDY and of ENGLAND. By Sir 
FRANcis Patorave. Completing the History to the Death of William Rufus. 4 
vols. 8vo, cloth, £4 4s. 


Edited by the Rev. WM. HEPWORTH THOMPSON, M.A, 
Master of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
LECTURES on the HISTORY of ANCIENT PHILOSOPHY 
By the Rev. W. AncHEeR BuT.er, M.A., late Professor of Moral Philosophy inthe 
University of Dublin. 2 vols. 8vo, 253. 


A HISTORY of the CHRISTIAN CHURCH. By Charles 
Harpwick, M.A., late Fellow of St. Catherine’s College, Divinity Lecturer at 
King’s College, and Christian Advocate in the University of Cambridge. Second 
Edition, revised by Francis Procter, M.A., late Fellow of St. Catherine's College, 
and Vicar of Witton, Norfolk. 2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, each 10s 6 

Vol. I.—DURING the MIDDLE AGES. 
Vol. I1.—DURING the REFORMATION. 


The HULSEAN LECTURES (for 1865. 
OUR LORD JESUS CHRIST the SUBJECT of GROWTH in 


WISDOM. Four Sermons (being Hulsean Lectures for 1865) preached before 
the University of Cambridge. ‘To which are added Three Sermons preached 
before the University of Cambridge in February, 1864. By the Rey. J. Moor- 
HOUSE, M.A., St. John's College. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 53. 


A SECOND EDITION of 
The BAMPTON LECTURES, 1864. The PROGRESS of 
DOCTRINE in the NEW TESTAMENT, considered in Eight Lectures, preached 
before the University of Oxford, 1864. By T. D. Bernarp, M.A., of Exeter 
College, Oxford, Rector of Walcot. 8vo, cloth, price 83. 6d. 


SERMONS. By the Rev. Henry Woodward, M.A., former] 
of Corpus Christi College, Oxford ; Rector of Fethard, in the Diocese of Castel. 
The Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 10s 61. 


DISCOURSES. By Alexander J. Scott, M.A., Professor of 


Logic in Owen's College, Mauchester. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 7s 6d, 


The EIGHTH EDITION, CAREFULLY REVISED. 
NOTES on the MIRACLES of OUR LORD. By BR. 


Cueyevix Trencu, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin. 8vo, cloth, price 12s. 


A NEW and CHEAP EDITION of 
MEMOIRS of GEORGE WILSON, M.D., FRSE. By 


his SisrerR. New and Condensed Edition, fcap. 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


A BRIEF BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. Compiled 
and Arranged by Cuar.es Hote, B.A., ‘lrinity Coliege, Cambridge. Second 
Edition, pott 8vo (same size as the “Golden Treasury Series"), ueatly and 
strongly bound in cloth, 4s 6d. 

“ The idea of this little book is excellent, and appears to have been worked out 
with zeal, industry, aud care. The book will no doubt at once prove itself so useful as 
to become indispensable, and be found not only in libraries, and on authors’ tables, 
but everywhere that any book of refereuce at all finds a place.""—Scotsman. 
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